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Elizabeth  Tudor: 
Contemporary  Leader 


Christina  Long 

"Stating  that  leadership  is  a  complex  phenomenon  repeats  a  tru- 
ism that  is  painfully  obvious  to  all.  .  .  Despite  its  inherent  complexity, 
those  who  seek  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  leadership  and  leader- 
ship processes  are  well  rewarded  by  the  insights  generated  thereby."  In 
their  essay  "Historical  and  Contemporary  Contexts  of  Leadership:  A 
Conceptual  Model."  J.  Thomas  Wren  and  Marc  J.  Swatez  emphasize  the 
vital  role  history  plavs  in  the  examination  of  leadership  (24:5-52). 
Dubbed  by  well-respected  leadership  theorist  Warren  Bennis  "the  most 
studied  and  least  understood"  (qtd.  in  Wren  377)  of  topics,  leadership  is 
multidisciplinary  and  without  a  decisive  definition.  Previously  unex- 
plored, the  Enlightenment's  Great  Man  Theory  planted  the  seeds  from 
which  grew  a  twentieth  century  idea:  leadership  as  a  conceptual  study. 
The  basic  human  desire  to  know  the  essence  of  effective  leadership  has 
led  to  extensive  research  and  revision  of  this  concept.  By  surviving  the 
most  rigorous  of  all  tests,  with  time  have  evolved  what  are  considered 
today's  six  most  valid  approaches  to  leadership  theories:  trait,  behavior, 
power-influence,  situational/contingeiicy,  charismatic,  and  the  transfor- 
mational leadership. 

To  alleviate  the  complexity  of  this  study,  historical  figures  can 
serve  as  aids  in  theoretical  understanding  of  leadership.  As  one  of  the 
most  famed,  complicated  public  figures  to  have  lived  (Haigh,  Reignl)^ 
Queen  Elizabeth  I  of  England  (r.  1558-1603)  is  such  a  figure.  For  cen- 
turies, thousands  of  pages  of  scholastic  work  have  been  devoted  to  her 
reign  (Walker  1):  and  with  the  exception  of  the  occasional  (and  tending 
to  be  exceedingly  harsh)  critic  such  as  Lingard  or  Froude.  Elizabeth's 
legacy  has  been  shrouded  in  romantic  glory.  Much  of  this  legacy  stems 
directly  from  Elizabeth's  masterful  and  innovative  leadership  qualities. 
Combining  an  extraordinarv  individual  with  abundance  in  exceptional 
research,  Elizabeth  is  a  legitimate  case  study  of  an  effective  leader. 

I. 

Excluding  biased  Catholic  propagandist  writing,  immediately 
following  her  death  historians  were  already  memorializing  their  "Good 
Queen  Bess"  (Hemy  24).  Influenced  by  nostalgia  for  her  glorious  court, 
during  the  reign  of  James  I  (r.  1603-1625)  Elizabeth  posthumously 
served  as  the  monarchy's  prototype,  as  discussed  in  Jennifer  Woodward's 
article.  "Images  of  a  Dead  Queen"  (18-23).  This  adulation  is  also  shown 
in  the  early  seventeenth  century  works  Elizabeth  of  England:  Certain 
Observations  Concerning  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  John 
Clapham  (published  1675).  and  William  Camden's  The  Histoty  of  the 
Most  Renowned  and  Victorious  Princess  Elizabeth  (published  1679). 

As  time  transpired  so  too  did  the  perceptions  of  Elizabeth,  and 
with  the  reign  of  Charles  I  (r.  1625-1649)  the  late  Queen  was  rewritten 
as  a  staunch  ally  for  Parliament  (King  56).  With  late  nineteenth  century 
English  imperialism  came  resurgence  of  interest  in  Elizabeth,  who  now 
represented  to  the  English  citizens  a  nationalistic-not  dynastic-Lnited 
Kingdom.  Another  wave  of  interest  in  the  glitter  and  prosperity  of 
Elizabeth's   court  came  with  the  era  of  appeasement   and   economic 
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depression  of  the  late  1920s  to  mid  1930s.  And  in  the  post-war  era,  interest  in  "Gloriana's"  resistance 
to  Spanish  Catholicism  drew  sentimental  parallels  with  Churchill's  resistance  to  German  Nazism  (Haigh, 
Reign  11-12).  The  1980s  see  scholars  looking  not  at  the  opulence  of  the  Elizabethan  era  but  instead  at 
political  pragmatism-thus  widening  the  study  with  emphasis  on  new  aspects  of  the  Queen's  reign  (Walker 
3).  A  more  fundamental  look  at  Elizabeth  Tudor  can  be  seen  in  the  widely  regarded  Queen  Elizabeth  I 
by  Sir  John.E.Neale,  which  influenced  other  exceptional  Elizabethan  historians  such  as  Christopher 
Haigh  and  Neville  Williams.  Countless  other  biographical  works  on  Elizabeth  exist  as  well,  some  of  schol- 
arly worth  and  others  of  full  of  flagrant  speculations. 

From  thorough  research  on  the  life  of  Elizabeth  Tudor  stems  more  specific  topics  and  theses  on 
the  Queen-from  her  childhood  psyche  (Lacy  Baldwin  Smith's  Elizabeth  Tudor:  Portrait  of  a  Queen)  to 
her  tastes  in  fashion  (Jane  Thomas'  Behind  the  Mask:  The  Life  of  Elizabeth  I).  Perhaps  a  more  scholar- 
ly and  practical  analysis,  however,  would  be  that  of  the  persuasive  skills  of  Elizabeth  --  how  orations  and 
strategic  maneuvers  hoisted  her  into  an  almost  divine  level  of  power  and  leadership  (Haigh,  Elizabeth 
22).  Many  remain  fixated  on  Queen  Elizabeth's  1601  farewell  address  to  parliament  a  shining  example 
of  these  persuasive  skills,  hence  the  nickname  of  "Golden  Speech."  However  there  should  be  great  cau- 
tion when  placing  so  heavy  an  emphasis  on  this  particular  address  --  for  there  is  evidence  that  this  speech 
was  not  written  only  by  Elizabeth's  hand.  In  his  book  The  Later  Tudors:  England  1547-1603,  Penry 
Williams  suggests  that  this  speech  was  in  fact  improved  upon  and  revised  by  outside  sources  in  prepara- 
tions for  publication  (323,  note  109).  Therefore,  the  reliability  of  this  work  is  problematic  and  might 
deter  from  the  original  purpose  of  understanding  Elizabeth  as  a  leader.  Instead,  this  article  suggests  that 
the  focus  shift  to  a  lesser  known  yet  equally  convincing  oration.  Delivered  to  parliament  directly  by  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  we  have  the  "certain  knowledge"  that  Elizabeth  herself  wrote  "On  Marriage  and 
Succession,"  as  seen  in  Bacon's  words:  "I  therefore  desired  her  majesty,  that  her  Meaning  might  be  writ- 
ten, which  she  hath  done,  and  delivered  to  me,  to  read."  (qtcl.  in  Rice  124).  Seen  particularly  both  in  the 
rhetoric  of  this  particular  address  "On  Marriage  and  Succession"  (1563)  as  well  as  in  her  advantageous 
manipulation  of  the  surrounding  events,  the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I  confirms  many  contemporary  lead- 
ership theories'  descriptions  of  traits  and  behaviors  associated  with  successful  leadership. 

II. 

To  fully  illustrate  the  extent  of  Elizabeth's  extraordinarv  and  advanced  leadership  skills,  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  her  " Marriage  and  Succession"  address  should  first  be  clarified.  Earlv  efforts 
by  Queen  Mary  to  find  Princess  Elizabeth  a  suitable  match  had  proven  fruitless,  and  gave  birth  to  a  per- 
petual insecurity  surrounding  Elizabeth's  position  as  an  unwed  royal.  After  becoming  queen,  however, 
this  insecurity  intensified  and  became  a  matter  of  grave  national  uncertainty.  There  were  several  con- 
tributing factors  to  this  widespread  concern.  First  was  the  mid- sixteenth  century  trend  in  international 
foreign  policy  to  widen  the  power  scope  of  a  monarchy  through  strategic  marriages  (Haigh,  Reign  11). 
Also  at  this  time  was  England's  progression  into  an  international  role;  and  for  this  reason  Elizabeth  was, 
as  her  secretary  Francis  Walsingham  later  stated,  "the  best  marriage  in  her  parish"  (qtd.  in  Haigh, 
Elizabeth  12).  Elizabeth  took  full  advantage  of  both  internal  and  foreign  marriage  prospects  by  publicly 
remaining  open  to  the  idea  --  but  never  committing.  The  question  of  if  she  ever  really  intended  many  has 
remained  highly  debated  by  historians. 

While  Elizabeth's  flirtations  with  most  seem  part  of  a  strategically  played  game,  it  was  her  seri- 
ous illness  in  1562  that  revealed  both  the  truth  and  severity  of  the  circumstances.  According  to  J.M. 
Neale,  in  a  state  of  delirium  and  instinct  the  heirless  Queen-fearing  death  close  at  hand- "commit [ted]  her 
beloved  and  ail-too  unfortunate  countrv"  (123)  to  Lord  Robert  Dudley.  While  the  true  nature  of 
Elizabeth's  relationship  with  Dudley  remains  a  highly  romantic  speculation,  her  trust  in  him  is  certain. 
Her  Council  however  was  not  as  keen  on  Dudley-or  any  other  alternatives  for  occupancy  of  the  throne 
(MacCaffery  83).  Adding  this  fuel  to  an  already  smoking  fire,  the  country  could  no  longer  ignore  the  suc- 
cession question.  With  production  of  an  heir  as  motivating  factor,  both  the  House  of  Commons  and  House 
of  Lords  petitioned  the  queen  to  marry  in  January  1563.  The  House  of  Commons  submitted  a  document 
of  flattery  and  adulation,  alluding  to  the  calamities  that  would  occur  should  England  ever  be  without  her- 
or  her  heir.  Slightly  annoyed,  she  takes  into  consideration  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  are  what 
she  calls  "restless  heads  in  whose  brains  the  needless  hammers  beat  with  vain  judgement"  (qtd.  in  Neale 
125).  She  therefore  replies  with  only  a  short,  persuasive  speech  of  reassurance  (MacCaffery  89-90;  Neale 
123-124).   It  was  the  following  petition  from  the  House  of  Lords  that  was  an  unwelcome  and  unwanted 


surprise  to  the  Queen  and  evoked  her  outrage.  Delaying  her  response  for  months  in  order  to  make  metie- 
ulous  revisions.  Elizabeth's  resulting  parliamentary  address  is  an  example  of  her  complex  and  influential 
oratorical  stvle. 

III. 

The  first  issue  Elizabeth  refers  to  in  this  brief  15()3  address  i>  marriage.  As  mentioned  earlier. 
Elizabeth  continually  granted  favor  upon  suitors  without  making  any  commitment.  Elizabeth  realized 
that  a  union  would  not  only  divide  her  power,  but  also  lessen  her  advantageous  role  of  metaphorical 
mother  and  wife  of  England  (Haigh,  Elizabeth  20).  However,  because  some  believed  this  noncommittal 
attitude  to  be  a  blatant  rejection  of  marriage.  Elizabeth  risked  being  in  a  dangerously  unpopular  position 
with  her  subjects  (King  47).  Thus  in  her  speech  she  asserts  that,  although  she  is  "a  private  woman",  if 
her  people  desire  her  to  consider  marriage  she  "will  not  resist  such  a  mind."  In  addition,  she  believes  anv- 
one  believing  her  opposing  marriage  is  guilty  of  "heresy"  and  their  opinions  "awn."  Taking  this  into  con- 
sideration, she  gently  warns  them  not  to  be  so  preoccupied  with  "none  other  tree's  blossom"  as  to  forget 
that  she.  indeed,  is  ruling  monarch  --  their  Queen  and  the  final  authority. 

On  the  issue  of  succession  Elizabeth  was  less  direct.  She  only  stated  that  she  would  look  into  the 
matter  "as  cause  of  conference  with  the  learned  shall  show  me  utterance  for  your  behoofs  so  shall  I  more 
gladly  procure  vour  good  after  my  days  than  with  my  prayers  whilst  I  live  be  mean  to  linger  my  living 
thread."  This  said,  she  then  emphasizes  her  role  as  an  extraordinary,  confident  female  on  a  throne 
"wherein  God  (though  unworthy)  hath  constituted  me."  She  reminds  them  that  "though  [she]  be  a 
woman."  she  has  "as  good  a  courage"  as  her  father  Henry  VIII  --  for  which  she  thanks  God.  Further 
associating  herself  with  divine  power,  she  points  out  that  God  has  put  her  in  this  position  Himself:  there- 
fore she  must  be  equal  to  any  man  (Haigh,  Elizabeth  23). 

IV. 

Demonstrative  of  what  have  commonly  been  called  her  "answers-answerless"  (Williams  9-1-120). 
this  speech  and  Elizabeth's  management  of  the  surrounding  circumstances,  it  in  many  ways  exemplifies 
various  contemporary  leadership  theories.  For  example,  in  the  rhetoric  of  this  speech  is  seen  the  charis- 
matic theory  of  leadership:  that  is.  a  simple  answer  to  complex  problems.  Elizabeth  addresses  the  highly 
debated  and  discussed  issues  of  marriage  and  succession  concisely,  then  moves  on  to  less  controversial, 
more  advantageous,  topics.  More  specifically,  in  accordance  with  the  current  research  of  charisma  experts 
Conger  and  Kunungo,  Elizabeth  is  demonstrative  of  the  attribution  theory  of  charismatic  leadership. 
Here  the  leader  uses  sophisticated  rhetorical  devices  to  influence  followers  (Chemers:  Wren  92). 
Elizabeth  was  very  deliberate  in  writing  this  particular  speech  (Williams  123;  Neale  126:  MacCaffery  90). 
using  words  as  a  vehicle  for  her  glorification.  She  shrewdly  shows  Parliament's  preoccupation  with  an 
heir  as  cause  of  neglect  for  then  Queen  (Neale  126).  Because  her  sex  often  raised  questions  of  weakness 
(Levin  21 4),  in  her  address  she  also  alludes  to  her  father  Henry  VIII.  thus  associating  herself  with  a  pater- 
nalistic figure  of  stability  and  strength.  In  keeping  with  the  charismatic  theory.  Elizabeth  uses  rhetoric  to 
convey  both  personal  and  social  identification. 

Found  by  well-respected  leadership  experts  Kirkpatrick  and  Locke  to  facilitate  effective  leader- 
ship, the  trait  theory  asserts  that  some  are  born  with  inner  traits  not  present  in  all  people  (Wren  143). 
This  encompasses  Boyatzi's  1982  study  of  critical  incident  research  on  effective  managers,  which  con- 
centrates on  the  most  important  traits  demonstrated  by  a  leader  in  crisis  situations.  Traits  found  such  as 
such  as  high  confidence,  strong  internal  control,  a  strong  need  for  social  power,  and  effective  communi- 
cation (Wren  423)  can  aptlv  be  applied  to  Elizabeth's  example.  By  remaining  in  her  position  as  an 
unmarried  monarch.  Elizabeth  potentially  risked  placing  her  kingdom  in  peril  (Haigh.  Elizabeth  18).  She 
remained  assured  in  herself,  shown  in  her  confident  proclamation  of  ordainment  by  God.  Admittedly,  this 
theory  is  easily  applicable  to  most  monarchs—  without  the  desire  for  social  power,  few  would  accept  the 
role  and  none  would  endure.  However,  Elizabeth's  reign  was  exceptional  in  both  duration  and  complex- 
ity. It  involved  grueling  duties,  as  Christopher  Haigh  points  out:  "The  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth... saw  a 
constant  testing  of  the  political  power  and  the  political  skills  of  a  Tudor  monarch.  Her  task  could  hard- 
ly have  been  more  difficult"  [Elizabeth  171).  As  for  Elizabeth's  effectiveness  in  communication,  that  is 
the  point  at  hand. 

In  addition  to  trait  theory.  Queen  Elizabeth  shows  a  keen  inclination  to  the  behavior  theory.  An 
Ohio  State  University  study  determined  those  perceptions  of  a  "good  leader"  to  be  two  things:  first,  a 
consideration  of  subordinates:  and  second,  an  initiation  of  structure.    For  the  former  Elizabeth  is  highly 


praised.  Her  marriage  speech  reveals  her  approach  to  managing  her  advisors  and  parliaments-with  tol- 
erance and  tact.  While  the  aforementioned  statement  shows  her  exasperation  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  i.e.  "restless  heads  in  whose  brains  the  needless  hammers  beat  with  vain  judgement"  (qtd.  in 
Neale  125),  she  nevertheless  is  sympathetic  to  their  concern.  Note  that  behavior  theory  deals  with  per- 
ception --  that  is.  how  the  leader  presents  themselves  to  subordinates.  It  is  not  necessarv  these  behaviors 
be  genuine.  Consequently,  upon  examination  Elizabeth's  private  writings  are  contradictions  of  her  pub- 
lic statements  (Rice  145-199). 

Along  with  consideration  of  subordinates  comes  creating  of  structure  in  order  to  meet  both  per- 
sonal and  group  objectives.  With  her  coronation.  Elizabeth  chose  a  new  Privy  Council  that  would  replace 
those  left  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  It  was  the  new  superseding  the  old  —  most  of  whom  were 
removed  for  not  serving  Elizabeth's  interests.  In  fact,  ambassador  Feria  reported  that  three  days  before 
Marv's  death  a  new  Council  was  coming  together,  and  those  on  Mary's  Council  were  "extremely  fright- 
ened of  what  Madam  Elizabeth  will  do  to  them.  They  have  received  me  well,  but  somewhat  as  thev  would 
a  man  who  came  with  bulls  from  a  dead  pope"  (qtd.  in  Jones:  Haigh  Reign  30).  Elizabeth  is  swift  in  ini- 
tiating a  structure  in  which  her  political,  religious,  and  economic  ideals  will  thrive. 

V. 

It  was  this  in  structure  that  Elizabeth's  kingdom  was  rooted.  From  these  roots  sprung  an  era  of 
gild,  gold,  and  time-honored  legends:  the  Age  of  Elizabeth.  As  Chistopher  Haigh  states,  "The  monarch 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  founded  upon  illusion.  She  ruled  by  propagandist  images  which  captivated  had 
courtiers  and  seduced  her  subjects"  [Elizabeth  7).  It  is  in  the  context  of  this  illusion,  produced  by  rhetoric 
and  strategy,  which  evolved  an  almost  cult-like  obsession  for  the  forever-virgin  queen.  At  her  death  in 
1603.  the  people  of  England  were  left  mourning  their  bride,  and  rang  the  following  ballad  in  tribute,  "She 
ruled  the  nation  by  herself/  And  was  beholden  to  no  man.  /  Oh,  she  bore  the  sway  of  all  affairs/  And  yet 
she  was  but  a  woman."  (qtd.  in  Haigh,  Reign  22).  Standing  alone  at  the  throne  of  England  for  almost 
fifty  years,  Queen  Elizabeth  I  possessed  and  put  into  practice  those  characteristics  now  associated  with 
successful  leadership. 
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Education: 

Is  Equity  Possible? 


Benga  H.  Harrison 

When  the  I  nited  Stall's  of  America  established  its  independence, 
the  founding  fathers  believed  and  set  forth  in  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  that  "all  men  are  created  equal"  and  that  liberty  is  an 
inalienable  right.  They  believed  that  one  way  to  secure  freedom  was 
through  education.  Therefore,  the  opportunity  for  every  citizen  to  obtain 
a  quality  education  through  a  public  system  became  a  cornerstone  for  this 
great  country.  African -Americans  tested  this  equal  education  philosophy 
in  the  1950's.  by  proving  through  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  case 
of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka  that  the  public  school  systems 
for  blacks  were  not  equal  to  whites  due  to  the  segregated  systems.  This 
was  particularly  true  in  the  southern  states.  Consequently,  the  Supreme 
Court  ordered  all  public  school  systems  to  desegregate  under  the  assump- 
tion that  this  action  would  provide  all  citizens  with  a  quality  education. 
Even  though  the  Brown  case  was  decided  in  May  of  1954,  it  took  many 
states  until  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's  to  desegregate,  among  them, 
the  state  of  Alabama.  Thirty-five  years  after  the  Brown  verdict,  an  equi- 
table education  for  all  citizens  is  still  questionable.  By  examining  the 
problems  and  recommended  solutions  of  schools  nationwide,  we  gain 
insight  into  the  state  of  Alabama's  educational  system,  and  some  of  the 
solutions  slowlv  being  implemented. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  some  schools  are  doing  a  magnificent  job 
in  educating  the  children  that  come  through  their  doors.  Unfortunately, 
these  schools  are  in  the  minority.  Since  the  earlv  1970's  when  desegrega- 
tion began  to  be  enforced,  inner-city  schools  experienced  a  mass  exodus. 
In  fact,  in  Simple  Justice,  Richard  Kluger  writes.  "The  white  exodus  from 
cities  of  every  size  was  turning  into  a  full  and  blatant  gallop"  (773).  This 
migration  began  to  occur  when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled,  in  the  Milliken 
v.  Bradley  case,  that  integrating  the  inner  city  with  suburban  school- 
children was  not  justified.  Consequently,  for  those  who  could  afford  it. 
the  suburbs  became  the  place  to  live.  Since  these  families  tended  to  be 
better  off  financially  and  among  the  best  educated,  they  understood  the 
importance  of  a  quality  education.  Therefore,  thev  became  an  influential 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  schools  in  their  community  and  as  a 
result,  superior  schools  were  created.  This  was  not  the  case  for  urban  and 
rural  families  because  thev  tended  to  live  closer  to  the  poverty  line. 
Although  many  of  these  families  desired  a  quality  education  for  their  chil- 
dren, they  lacked  the  financial  and  educational  components  that  appear 
to  be  necessary  in  the  development  of  quality  schools.  There  are  a  couple 
of  elements,  in  particular,  that  make  a  notable  difference  between  these 
schools:  the  condition  of  the  buildings  and  the  quality  of  the  personnel. 

One  must  take  into  consideration  the  dilapidated  state  of  many 
of  the  urban  and  rural  schools,  to  gain  an  understanding  of  why  the  sub- 
urban schools  seem  to  be  producing  higher  caliber  students.  Principals, 
teachers,  and  children  are  asked  everyday  to  go  into  buildings  that  would, 
under  normal  circumstances,  be  condemned.  According  to  The  Paideia 
Proposal.  "The  surroundings... especially  in  our  large  urban  schools, 
would  turn  any  other  work  place  into  a  shambles"  (57).  The  documen- 
tary Children  in  America's  Schools  with  Bill  Movers,  reveals  that  many 
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schools  "rely  on  coal  for  heat:  have  faulty  electrical  wiring;  and  offer  books  that  are  twenty-five  years 
old.  Often  there  are  no  computers,  inadequate  libraries,  no  locker  rooms  and  unsatisfactory  cafeterias." 
In  the  book  Savage  Inequalities:  Children  in  America's  Schools,  Jonathan  Kozol  paints  an  ugly  picture  of 
reality  when  he  writes  about  the  schools  in  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois.  Quoting  from  a  Post-Dispatch  story, 
he  writes  '"East  St.  Louis  Senior  High  School  was  awash  in  sewage  for  the  second  time  this  year.'  The 
school  had  to  be  shut  because  of  'fumes  and  backed-up  toilets.'  Sewage  flowed  into  the  basement, 
through  the  floor,  then  up  into  the  kitchen  and  the  students'  bathrooms.  The  backup,  we  read,  'occurred 
in  the  food  preparation  areas'"  (23).  Kozol  goes  on  to  say  that  East  St.  Louis  Senior  High's  science  labs 
are  "30  to  50  years  outdated":  the  biology  lab  does  not  have  any  laboratory  tables;  and  that  the  chem- 
istry lab  is  properly  equipped,  but  they  can  not  use  it  because  the  student/teacher  ratio  is  too  large,  mak- 
ing for  unsafe  conditions  (27).  East  St.  Louis  was  not  the  only  city  where  Kozol  found  deplorable  con- 
ditions. In  New  York  City,  he  visited  a  school  where  one  classroom  is  closed  off  because  of  a  "gaping  hole 
in  the  floor",  there  were  places  where  the  interior  walls  had  crumbled,  leaving  the  exterior  walls  exposed, 
and  during  a  heavy  rain  the  stairs  looked  like  a  water  fall  (100).  Kozol  found  equally  disturbing  scenes 
in  Chicago,  IL.,  Washington  D.C.,  Camden,  NX,  San  Antonio,  TX.,  and  Cincinnati,  OH.  These  cities  do 
not  tend  to  be  the  exception  but  rather  the  rule.  In  order  to  alleviate  the  problems  with  the  phvsical  struc- 
tures, these  schools  need  money.  In  fact,  the  documentary  Children  in  America's  Schools...,  states  that 
"a  series  of  federal  studies  estimates  that  the  nations'  schools  need  about  $112  billion  to  repair  schools 
and  put  them  in  good  overall  condition..."  These  crumbling  buildings  are  a  message  to  the  people  inside 
that  they  are  of  little  value.  Kozol  asked  one  teacher  if  she  thought  the  children  realized  that  there  was 
a  disparity  between  schools.  The  teacher  replied,  "They  don't  say,  but  they  know.  All  these  children  see 
TV.  They  know  what  suburban  schools  are  like.  Then  they  look  around  them  at  their  school.  This  was 
a  roller-rink,  you  know....  They  don't  comment  on  it  but  you  see  it  in  their  eyes.  They  understand"  (88). 
According  to  Children  in  America's  Schools...,  statistics  show  that  these  inadequacies  have  an  effect  on 
the  children's  ability  to  learn.  The  dilapidated  schools  have  a  dropout  rate  of  at  least  fifty  percent,  where- 
as the  well-funded  suburban  schools'  dropout  rate  is  only  one  percent.  It  is  not  in  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  delve  further  into  the  lack  of  quality  in  the  physical  components  of  the  schools  nor  into  the  avenues  to 
obtain  the  necessary  funding.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  severe  physical  conditions  have  a  detrimental  effect 
on  teaching  as  well  as  learning  and  that  this  issue  must  be  dealt  with  in  order  to  bring  about  equity  in 
schools. 

Another  crucial  element  for  a  quality  school  is  the  person  in  charge  of  each  school,  the  principal. 
Dr.  Ed  LaMonte,  interim  superintendent  for  the  Birmingham  City  School  system  during  the  late  1990's, 
says,  "A  wonderful  teacher  serving  under  an  ineffective  principal  can  not  do  much.  An  excellent  princi- 
pal sets  the  tone  for  the  entire  institution. "  As  noted  by  the  A+  Education  Foundation,  Suzanne  Freeman, 
Auburn  City  associate  superintendent,  contends,  '"A  decisive  but  supportive  leader  in  the  principal's 
office  can  turn  the  weakest  school  around,  and  push  a  self-satisfied  school  to  much  higher  levels  of 
achievement'" (88).  Principals  must  be  the  ones  to  determine  what  is  to  be  valued,  such  as  reading, 
learning,  and  discipline;  then  they  must  lead  bv  example.  If  a  principal  does  not  take  the  leadership  role, 
often  times,  the  school  will  be  in  a  state  of  chaos.  Dr.  LaMonte  visited  one  such  school  during  his  tenure 
as  superintendent.  He  went  to  a  high  school  for  an  unannounced  visit.  It  was  9:00  in  the  morning,  and 
classes  were  supposed  to  be  in  session.  As  he  walked  into  the  school,  students  were  sitting  around  on  the 
stairs  smoking,  chatting,  and  doing  "other  things".  He  went  into  one  class  where  a  teacher  was  comb- 
ing her  hair;  in  another  class,  a  teacher  was  ignoring  students  who  were  flagrantly  involved  in  inappro- 
priate behavior,  and  in  the  last  class  he  visited,  the  teacher  was  asleep.  It  is  obvious  by  this  example  that 
in  order  to  lead  by  example  and  maintain  high  expectations,  the  principal  must  have  the  "authority  to 
hire  and  fire  teachers... and  have  a  voice- -preferably  a  controlling  voice- -in  assignments  and  promotions, 
so  that  these  take  place  in  a  way  most  likely  to  advance  the  educational  objectives  of  the  school"  (Adler 
65).  Lnfortunately,  few  principals  have  this  much  control  over  what  takes  place  in  their  schools.  But  it 
is  evident  that  the  experts,  in  the  field  of  education,  indicate  the  need  for  this  kind  of  authority  when  they 
say  principals  need  to  be  either  "leaders  of  leaders"  (Schlechty  43),  "lead  teacher"  (Boyer  31),  "head 
teacher"  (Adler  64),  or  "chief  learning  officer"  (Ash  &  Persall  4).  Through  these  titles,  the  experts  are 
basically  saying  the  same  thing;  principals  must  have  jurisdiction  over  their  schools.  P.  C.  Schlechty 
asserts  in  his  article  that  this  needed  control  creates  the  "flexibility  that  makes  it  possible  to  respond 
quickly  to  unanticipated  possibilities  and  unanticipated  problems.    It  is  the  ability  to  respond  quickly  to 


opportunities  and  problems  that  separates  truly  excellent  organization  from  ihe  mediocre"  (78-7()). 
According  to  some  experts,  it  is  imperative,  as  this  country  moves  into  the  technological,  informational- 
based  economy,  that  principals  be  cut  loose  from  the  bureaucracy  of  the  central  system  so  that  the)  can 
become  the  leaders  in  teaching,  learning,  reading,  coaching,  consulting,  and  inspiring  the  faculty,  staff 
and  students. 

In  order  to  be  effective,  the  authoritarian  principal,  valued  during  the  nineteenth  century,  must 
change  to  a  new  type  of  leader.  He  or  she  must  become  the  leader  of  a  "knowledge-based  learning  orga- 
nization" where  high  levels  of  achievement  are  expected  from  all  the  students  and  teachers.  Ihe  new 
leaders  need  to  "enhance  the  quality  of  thinking  of  those  within  the  organization  rather  than  by  issuing 
edicts  or  directives"  (Ash  6c  Persall  2).  The  type  of  leader  the  educational  system  needs,  in  order  to  move 
forward,  is  the  "transformational  leader  who  can  create  visions  and  goals  that  cause  men  and  women  to 
transform  the  institutions  of  which  they  are  part"  (Schlechty  151).  The  skills  these  transformational 
leaders  need  to  develop  are  "observing,  evaluating,  and  directing  supplemented  with  the  skills  of  listen- 
ing, questioning,  probing,  and  guiding"  (Ash  &  Persall  -i).  Unfortunately,  few  principals  are  transfor- 
mational leaders:  instead,  they  are  typically  products  of  the  same  system  they  are  asked  to  lead.  Still,  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  make  the  necessary  changes.  For  examples,  they  can  look  to  the  business  world. 
The  "chief  learning  officers"  need  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  chief  executive  officers  (CEO)  that  have,  over 
the  last  couple  of  decades,  had  to  completely  remake  themselves  and  their  companies  in  order  to  stav 
viable.  The  "business  as  usual"  philosophy  can  not  continue  if  the  children  of  this  country  are  to  com- 
pete in  the  new  knowledge-based  global  economy,  and  if  public  education  is  to  remain  a  cornerstone  of 
this  country.  "Maintaining  the  status  quo.  even  when  performed  efficiently,  is  of  little  benefit  when  faced 
with  the  ambiguity,  uncertainty,  and  change  faced  by  today's  schools."  Schools  can  no  longer  be  orga- 
nizations that  are  "doing  things  right";  they  must  have  a  paradigm  shift  to  organizations  that  are  "doing 
the  right  thing"  (Ash  6c  Persall  2).  The  future  of  this  country  is  dependent  on  the  next  generation,  and 
the  next  generation  is  dependent  on  the  current  leaders  to  "do  the  right  thing"  by  preparing  them  with 
a  quality  education  that  will  move  them  into  the  future. 

Another  vital  component  to  a  quality  education,  and  some  would  argue  the  most  important,  is 
that  of  the  teacher.  It  is  as  imperative  that  teachers  become  effective  leaders  as  it  is  for  principals  to  do. 
The  teacher  is  the  one  who  the  children  come  in  contact  with  every  day  for  approximately  nine  months: 
therefore,  they  are  the  ones  who  have  the  greatest  impact  on  the  students'  achievement.  Studies  have 
shown  that  the  most  prominent  influence  on  a  student's  achievement  is  the  home  and  family  factors 
which  constitute  -t9%  and  class  size  only  makes  up  a  mere  8%(A+  Education  Foundation  9).  The 
remaining  factor  that  influences  a  child's  success  is  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  and  it  has  a  43% 
influence  on  student  achievement  (A+  Education  Foundation  9).  While  schools  have  no  control  over 
what  happens  at  home,  thev  can  control  class  size  and  teacher  qualifications.  Bv  combining  these  two 
elements,  it  is  possible  for  schools  to  influence  student  outcome  as  much  as  socioeconomic  factors.  Once 
this  has  been  achieved,  it  is  possible  to  make  education  more  equitable. 

A  teacher's  education  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  producing  a  qualified  teacher.  The 
National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  documents  that  "students  of  fully  certified  teachers  and  of 
teachers  with  higher  levels  of  education  do  better"  (Hammond  6c  Ball  6).  In  fact.  Boyer  says  that  teach- 
ers should  be  "scholars,"  and  it  is  best  if  teachers  have  a  solid  foundation  in  the  liberal  arts  because  this 
enables  them  "to  integrate  content  across  the  curriculum"  (-H).  Not  only  should  teachers  be  educated 
and  certified  in  the  field  of  education,  but  they  should  also  have,  if  not  a  major,  at  least  a  minor  in  the 
field  in  which  they  are  going  to  teach.  Schools  of  education  that  offer  five  and  six-year  programs  with 
an  extended  internship  are  producing  teachers  who  are  more  qualified,  and  who  are  more  likely  to  remain 
in  teaching  than  those  from  traditional  schools  of  education  (Hammond  6c  Ball  6).  In  fact,  there  is  a 
national  accrediting  organization  that  "develops  rigorous  standards  for  teacher  preparation  and  deter- 
mines which  schools  of  education  measure  up  to  them"  known  as  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation 
of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE  1).  Unfortunately,  most  schools  are  not  accredited  by  NGATE  and  are  set 
up  as  traditional  schools  where  students  divide  their  four  years  of  college  between  a  chosen  discipline  and 
pedagogical  preparation  with  only  a  very  short  time  dedicated  to  student  teaching.  According  to 
Hammond  and  Ball.  "Fewer  than  half  of  [our]  colleges  have  met  national  professional  standards,  and  the 
quality  of  programs  in  the  more  than  1300  institutions  that  now  prepare  teachers  ranges  from  excellent 
to  very  poor"  (12).   Many  of  the  teachers  from  lower  quality  institutions  are  hired  in  the  urban  and  rural 


schools  where  they  are  faced  with  challenging  and  demanding  situations.  One  such  teacher  is  Ms. 
Lathum,  an  urban  first  grade  school  teacher  in  Birmingham,  who  said  during  our  interview  that  she  is 
overwhelmed  with  teaching;  in  particular,  she  does  not  know  how  to  discipline.  She  argues  that  there  are 
things  she  has  to  deal  with  on  a  daily  basis  that  she  never  learned  about  in  her  course  of  study.  Ms. 
Lathum 's  experience  is  not  unusual.  According  to  the  research  of  Hammond  and  Ball,  "The  effect  of 
teacher  education  is  often  small.  Although  they  collect  ideas,  learn  theories,  and  develop  some  strategies, 
beginning  teachers  have  often  reported  that  their  professional  preparation  was  of  little  use  or  practicali- 
ty" (19).  Because  teachers  like  Ms.  Lathum  are  ill  prepared  and  provided  with  little  support,  about  30 
percent  will  leave  the  teaching  profession  within  the  first  several  years  (Hammond  &  Ball  12).  Therefore, 
colleges  that  are  in  the  business  of  preparing  teachers  need  to  make  the  necessary  changes  to  their  cur- 
riculum in  order  to  bring  well-prepared  and  qualified  teachers  into  the  twenty-first  century.  In  fact,  in 
the  1980's,  there  were  three  states  that  required  all  the  colleges  and  universities  within  their  states  to  be 
accredited  by  the  NCATE.  These  states --Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  and  West  Virginia--saw  student 
achievement  increase  in  the  1990's  at  a  greater  than  average  rate  (  Making  1).  Considering  this  knowl- 
edge, it  becomes  obvious  that  all  schools  of  education  should  be  required  to  be  accredited  so  that  they 
produce  teachers  who  can  prepare  all  children  for  the  future. 

Continuing  education,  better  known  as  teacher  development,  is  another  important  component 
that  enhances  a  teacher's  qualifications.  Nearly  all  of  the  different  professional  fields  understand  the 
importance  of  continuing  education.  Doctors,  nurses,  and  engineers,  for  example,  learn  what  is  new  in 
their  fields  by  continuing  education  classes  and  seminars.  These  instructional  courses  bring  profession- 
als up-to-date  on  the  newest  breakthroughs  in  technology.  Considering  that  breakthroughs  in  technolo- 
gy are  happening  on  a  daily  basis,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  that  they  stay  abreast  with  the  newest 
developments  in  their  respective  fields.  Teachers,  like  other  professionals,  are  in  a  field  that  is  changing 
on  a  daily  base.  Nouns,  verbs,  adding,  and  subtracting  have  stayed  the  same,  but  there  have  been 
advances  in  how  children  best  learn  these  concepts.  Also,  there  is  more  understanding  on  how  children 
learn;  for  example  some  children  are  visual  learners  while  others  are  kinetic  learners.  Teachers  must  con- 
tinue to  build  their  knowledge  base  if  they  are  to  remain  effective  in  the  classroom.  Unfortunately,  after 
Boyer  and  his  colleagues  conducted  a  international  survey,  their  findings  "revealed  that  fully  40  percent 
of  the  teachers  in  this  countrv--the  highest  percentage  of  all  countries  surveyed—describe  their  ongoing 
training  as  'disappointing'" (44).  Obviously,  too  many  of  the  workshops  that  teachers  attend  are  super- 
ficial. They  are  "hit-and-run  workshops  that  are  usually  unconnected  to  their  work  and  immediate  prob- 
lems of  practice... unconnected  to  a  coherent  vision  of  teaching  or  a  set  of  curricular  goals,  and  disjoint- 
ed across  localities  and  the  courses  of  teachers'  careers.  Further,  access  to  learning  opportunities  varies 
widely  across  schools  and  districts,  depending  on  the  vastly  uneven  level  of  resources  available  for  edu- 
cation and  the  quite  different  views  of  school  boards  about  whether  and  how  to  spend  it  on  learning  for 
teachers"  (Hammond  &  Ball  11).  With  such  a  gulf  in  development,  it  is  amazing  that  any  teacher  is 
effective.  Like  other  professionals,  it  is  important  for  teachers  to  learn  from  their  predecessors  so  that 
they  are  continually  advancing  forward  and  eliminating  redundancy  In  order  to  access  the  latest  knowl- 
edge about  teaching  and  learning,  The  National  Commission  on  Teaching  and  America's  Future  has  rec- 
ommended three  things: 

1 .  Organize  teacher  education  and  professional  development  around  standards  for  students  and 
teachers. 

2.  Institute  extended,  graduate-level  teacher-preparation  programs  that  provide  year-long  intern- 

ships in  a  professional  development  school. 

3.  Create  and  fund  mentoring  programs  for  beginning  teachers  that  provide  support  and  assess 
teaching  skills. 

a)  Create  stable,  high-quality  sources  of  professional  development. 

b)  Embed  professional  development  in  teachers'  daily  work  through  joint  planning, 
study  groups,  peer  coaching,  and  research. 

Boyer  suggested  another  effective  teacher  development  strategy.  He  said  to  "establish  a  formal  partner- 
ship with  a  higher  learning  institution  in  the  region.   A  college  or  university  can,  without  question,  be  a 


vital  resource  to  the  school,  with  faculty  acting  as  consultants,  and  the  college  students  serving  as  interns 
at  the  school,  making  it  possible  lor  teachers  to  have  more  planning  time"  (45).  According  to  1  lanunond 
and  Ball,  many  such  programs  are  already  in  place.  They  call  them  "professional  development  schools." 
and  they  say  that  these  schools  are  "like  teaching  hospitals  in  medicine,  they  aim  to  provide  sites  for 
state-of-the-art  practice  which  are  also  organized  to  support  the  training  of  new  professionals,  extend  the 
professional  development  of  veteran  teachers,  and  sponsor  collaborative  research  and  inquiry" (19). 
From  the  research,  it  is  obvious  that  teacher  development  needs  to  be  a  high  priority  in  all  schools  if 
schools  are  going  to  continue  in  the  business  of  educating  children. 

According  to  the  educational  experts,  another  crucial  element  in  guaranteeing  quality  teachers  is 
that  all  teachers  be  certified  or  licensed  by  a  nationally  recognized  board  of  standards.  By  having  teach- 
ers pass  board  examinations,  teaching  can  eventually  be  viewed  as  a  profession  rather  than  an  occupa- 
tion. National  boards  would  help  teachers  obtain  a  status  resembling  other  professionals  who  are 
required  to  pass  board  examinations,  such  as  doctors,  accountants,  engineers,  lawyers,  and  architects. 
Currently,  there  are  "three  professional  bodies  that  set  standards  for  teacher  education:  the  National 
Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE):  beginning  teacher  licensing,  the  Interstate 
New  Teacher  Assessment  and  Support  Consortium  (INTASC);  and  the  advanced  certification  of  accom- 
plished veteran  teachers,  the  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards  (NBPTS)"  (Hammond 
&  Ball  16).  In  a  report  for  the  National  Commission  on  Teaching  &  America's  Future.  Linda  Darling- 
Hammond  highlighted  the  benefits  of  a  "National  Board  Certification... granted  only  to  highly  accom- 
plished teachers  who  have  demonstrated  their  ability  on  rigorous  assessments"  (17).  She  says  that  there 
are  approximately  160.000  public  school  teachers  who  are  currently  involved  in  development  programs 
to  prepare  them  for  the  National  Board  Certification.  By  the  year  2005.  there  will  be  close  to  100.000 
National  Board  Certified  teachers.  Hammond  thinks  that  once  this  takes  place,  it  "would  help  create  a 
national  labor  market  of  excellent  teachers  and  provide  incentives  for  others  to  develop  their  skills  by 
pursuing  National  Board  Certification"  (17).  If  a  national  labor  market  of  excellent  teachers  can  be 
assembled  then  an  equitable  education  for  all  children  has  the  potential  of  becoming  a  realitv. 

The  twentieth- century  has  brought  about  a  vast  amount  of  change  in  many  areas,  in  particular, 
the  expectation  of  teachers  and  the  knowledge  they  impart  to  the  children  they  teach.  As  we  enter  into 
the  knowledge-based  economy,  the  role  teachers  play  is  increasingly  important  to  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. As  has  been  established,  teachers,  like  other  professionals,  need  to  be  educated  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional four  years  of  college  in  order  to  be  effective  in  their  profession.  Likewise,  they  need  to  continue 
developing  their  skills  and  learning  new7  ways  to  approach  their  vocation,  and  demonstrate  their  level  of 
knowledge  and  skill  by  passing  the  National  Board  Certification.  Once  all  of  these  things  have  been 
accomplished,  then  teaching  should  be  viewed  as  a  profession.  If  teachers  are  professionals,  then  they 
should  be  compensated  accordingly.  Unfortunately,  with  the  wav  the  system  is  currently  set  up  there  is 
no  way  to  compensate  teachers  who  have  completed  the  above-described  course  of  study.  In  fact,  teach- 
ers are  vastlv  underpaid  when  compared  to  other  professions  and  occupations.  For  example,  in  1997  the 
average  approximate  wage  for  an  engineer  was  $42,000,  a  computer  scientist  was  $40,000,  a  business 
person  was  $36,500,  a  mechanic  was  $34,000,  and  a  teacher  was  $25,000  (Ash  &  Persall.  chart  4). 
Consequently,  many  teachers  have  to  work  two  jobs  just  to  afford  the  basics  (Kozol  141).  Because  teach- 
ers' salaries  are  among  the  lowest,  it  is  difficult  to  attract  the  brightest  students  into  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, especially  those  who  are  gifted  in  the  math  and  sciences.  The  students  who  excel  in  these  subjects 
tend  to  go  into  medicine,  engineering,  accounting,  or  computer  science  because  the  pay  is  double  or  even 
triple  that  of  teachers.  Schlechty  suggests  that  one  solution  to  the  problem  of  pay  is  to  have  teachers 
work  for  twelve  months  rather  than  nine  months  and  use  the  extra  months  for  teacher  development.  By 
prorating  teachers'  salaries  on  a  daily  basis  over  twelve  months,  they  would  make  almost  $10,000  more 
per  year  (74).  But  even  with  this  increase,  teachers'  wages  would  still  not  be  in  line  with  other  profes- 
sionals, and  as  long  as  the  pay  is  not  comparable,  it  will  remain  difficult  to  recruit  the  brightest  students 
into  the  teaching  field.  Without  the  most  knowledgeable,  highly  skilled  teachers  who  are  treated  as  pro- 
fessionals, many  experts  are  convinced  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  produce  well-educated  children  who 
will  be  able  to  compete  in  the  technological,  informational-based  economy  of  the  future. 

Therefore,  finding  a  new  compensation  system  becomes  an  important  component  in  recruiting 
people  into  the  teaching  profession.  The  Consortium  for  Policy  Research  in  Education  made  suggestions 
for  changes  in  their  report  Reinventing  Teacher  Compensation  Systems.   The  report  began  by  making  it 


clear  that  "no  one  compensation  plan  should  be  viewed  as  an  ideal,  or  universally  applicable  model" 
(Introduction).  It  also  stated  that  teacher  compensation  alone  was  not  the  answer  to  the  current  prob- 
lems within  the  educational  systems,  but  that  "  compensation  is  a  potentially  powerful  tool  that  could  be 
used  to  support  education  reform  efforts,  reward  excellence,  and  undergird  a  climate  of  educational 
excellence"  (Introduction).  There  are  ten  principles  that  the  report  indicated  are  essential  in  the  suc- 
cessful implementation  of  a  new  compensation  system.   They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Involvement  of  all  key  parties,  and  especially  those  whose  compensation  is  being  affected,  is 
the  preeminent  principle  for  successfully  changing  compensation  policies. 

2.  Broad  agreement  on  the  most  valued  educational  results  is  also  crucial. 

3.  Sound,  comprehensive  evaluation  systems  need  to  be  in  place  to  assess  teacher  knowledge  and 
skill  development  in  a  skills-based  pay  system,  and  to  evaluate  organizational  products  and 
processes  to  be  rewarded  through  group-based  performance  awards. 

4.  Adequate  funding  which  is  integrated  within  the  school  finance  structure  is  less  likely  to  be 
vulnerable  to  cuts  than  a  separate  funding  pool. 

5.  Investments  in  ongoing  professional  development  are  key  to  skills  and  competency-based  pay 
structures. 

6.  Quotas  should  be  avoided. 

7.  General  conditions  of  work  must  be  addressed.  This  includes  decent  facilities,  availability  of 
materials,  and  safety. 

8.  Management  maturity  is  also  important.  In  other  words,  school  board  members,  administra- 
tors, and  teachers  need  to  develop  a  good  working  relationship. 

9.  Labor  maturity  goes  hand-in-hand  with  the  behavior  of  the  administration.  Everyone  needs 
to  work  together  to  obtain  the  goals  of  the  educational  system. 

10. Persistence  until  the  plan  is  "perfected"  is  the  key  to  long-term  success.  Everyone  involved 
in  a  systematic  change  must  realize  that  change  does  not  happen  overnight,  and  they  must 
commit  to  the  new  plan  until  it  is  fully  implemented.  (1-2) 

Several  school  districts  have  implemented  many  of  these  principles  with  effective  results.  One  such 
school  district  is  in  Dallas,  Texas.  By  preset  standards,  each  schools'  performance  is  ranked  from  high- 
est to  lowest.  Then  "each  winning  school  receives  $2,000,  its  principal  and  teachers  receive  a  bonus  of 
$1,000,  and  nonprofessional  staff  receive  $500  each  from  a  fixed  pot  of  money"  (6).  The  money  is  dis- 
tributed in  this  fashion  until  the  budgeted  amount  is  expended.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Dallas  com- 
pensation system  has  substantial  involvement  from  the  business  community  (6).  Having  compensation 
based  on  skills  would  send  the  message  to  "teachers  and  the  education  system  that  new  skills  are  need- 
ed and  valued,  and  that  a  kev  to  accomplishing  the  education  goal  of  teaching  students  to  world-class 
achievement  levels  is  to  enhance  the  professional  knowledge  and  skills  of  teachers"  (CPRE  Policy  Brief  - 
Introduction).  And  this  is  the  message  that  needs  to  be  conveyed  not  only  to  teachers  and  educational 
systems,  but  to  everyone. 

Alabama,  like  many  states,  is  struggling  to  find  the  best  way  to  implement  the  necessary  changes 
to  bring  the  state  educational  system  up  to  the  highest  standards.  "In  1998,  nearly  100,000  Alabama 
students  in  grades  3-11  scored  at  the  lowest  levels  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  and  could  not  read" 
(Ash  &  Persall  22),  and  only  twenty-three  percent  of  the  children  scored  "above  average"  (A+  68).  In 
June  of  1997,  the  Task  Force  on  Teaching  and  Student  Achievement  was  established  "to  study  and  make 
recommendations  about  strategies  to  improve  teaching  and  student  achievement  in  Alabama"  (A+  2). 
For  approximately  two  years,  the  members  of  the  task  force  met  and  reviewed  the  research  on  issues  con- 
cerning student  achievement.  After  this  time,  they  compiled  a  report  that  focused  on  five  different  areas. 
They  are  as  follows:  "the  importance  of  good  teaching  in  increasing  student  achievement;  teacher  stan- 
dards; teacher  preparation,  professional  development,  and  organizing  schools  around  good  teaching  and 
student  achievement"  (A+  2).  The  recommendations  from  this  report  are  based  on  ideas  or  concepts  that 
are  currently  being  put  to  use  somewhere  in  the  United  States  with  positive  results.  Alabama  is  in  the 
process  of  implementing  two  things  the  Task  Force  has  recommended.  One  recommendation  is  to  have 
all  schools  of  education  be  accredited  by  the  NCATE.  The  "NCATE  provides  reasonable  minimum  stan- 
dards for  teacher  education  programs-standards  that  NCATE  continues  to  raise  over  time"  (A+  45). 


Ruth  Ash  asserts  in  our  Interview  that  there  are  twenty-eight  schools  of  education  hi  the  stale  of  Alabama. 
Alabama  is  fortunate  to  have  eighteen  colleges  that  are  accredited,  and  of  the  eighteen  that  are  accredit- 
ed., fifteen  are  both  initial  and  advanced  unit  accredited  (NCATE:  Accredited).  The  other  positive  step 
was  creating  the  Alabama  Reading  Initiative,  which  is  a  direct  result  of  the  report  bv  the  task  force.  It 
is  "rapidly  becoming  a  national  model  for  high-quality,  on-the-job  teacher  training"  (A+  5).  During  the 
first  year  of  its  inception,  sixteen  schools  were  selected  to  undertake  this  new  program.  "Administrators 
and  teachers  in  those  schools  agreed  to  set  100  percent  literacy  as  their  goal,  attend  a  10-day  training 
program,  adjust  their  instructional  methods,  be  evaluated  by  an  outside  evaluator,  and  serve  as  models 
of  effective  reading  instruction  for  educators  in  other  schools"  (Ash  &  Persall  22).  The  results  were 
astounding.  Not  only  did  principals  report  that  their  schools  as  a  whole  had  experienced  a  unity  and 
sense  of  teamwork  not  present  before,  but  there  were  also  concrete  results.  Arab  Primary  School  princi- 
pal. Teresa  Rich,  said  that  80  of  the  students  could  not  read  at  grade  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
But  by  the  end  of  the  year,  that  number  had  been  reduced  to  only  five  students.  At  Discovery  Middle 
School  in  Madison  County,  there  were  eighteen  fifth  graders  who  could  not  read  at  grade  level,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  there  were  only  two  children  below  grade  level  (Ash  &  Persall  22).  In  Butler  Count) 
where  there  is  seventeen  percent  unemployment  and  seventy-seven  percent  free  and  reduced  lunches, 
Greenville  Middle  School  principal,  Kathy  Murphy,  cannot  praise  the  Alabama  Reading  Initiative  enough. 
Before  her  school  implemented  the  program,  her  students  were  scoring  twenty  to  thirty  percent  on  their 
achievement  tests.  Ash  also  notes  in  the  interview  that  after  the  Reading  Initiative  was  established  for 
one  year,  the  students'  scores  soared  to  between  fifty  and  sixty  percent.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Reading 
Initiative  is  making  a  positive  impact  on  the  schools  that  have  become  involved,  but  it  is  only  a  small 
step.  The  state  of  Alabama  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  in  order  to  make  education  equitable  for  all  of  its 
citizens.  The  Alabama  Task  Force  on  Teaching  and  Student  Achievement  is  a  good,  solid  beginning 
toward  a  long  road  to  change. 

Change  is  never  easy  In  fact,  it  can  be  almost  impossible,  especially  in  a  bureaucratic  system 
immersed  in  tradition.  But  it  is  imperative  that  the  schools  in  this  country  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
bring  about  change  if  they  are  going  to  continue  in  the  education  business.  The  future  of  this  country 
depends  on  a  change  because  its  greatest  natural  resource  is  the  minds  of  its  children.  If  onlv  some  of 
the  children  are  given  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  well-rounded  education,  then  this  country  jeopardizes 
losing  as  many  as  half  of  its  resources.  There  is  not  another  business  that  would  run  the  risk  of  losing 
half  of  its  resources  without  a  fight.  The  educational  system  in  this  country  is  now  involved  in  a  fight  for 
its  life.  It  is  evident  from  research  that  many  of  the  answers  to  the  problems  are  available. 
Implementation  of  school  specific  solutions  is  obviously  the  next  step.  The  question  remains,  do  we  care 
enough  to  do  what  has  to  be  done  to  make  equity  and  quality  possible  in  the  interest  of  our  posterity? 
Time  will  tell  --but  time  is  running  out. 
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The  paper  discusses  the 
efforts  of  two  professors,  one 
a  professor  of  history  and  the 
other,  an  associate  professor 
of  English,  to  educate  a 
group  of  third  generation 
students  who  are  perhaps  far 
removed  from  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement  or  even  the  impact 
of  numerous  cultures  on  the 
American  way  of  life.    The 
two-semester  course,  Plural 
America,  introduces  students 
to  the  plurality  of  our 
American  culture  and  gives  a 
better  understanding  of  the 
Western  way  of  life.    Plural 
America  I  deals  with  the 
experiences  of  Native 
American  and  Chicano 
peoples,  while  Plural 
America  II  focuses  on 
African-American  and  Asian- 
American  history.    This 
paper  discusses  the  difficulty 
in  "teaching  Birmingham  in 
Birmingham "  and  why  such 
education  is  needed  in  order 
to  lead  a  city  and 
a  nation  forward. 
Studying  the  occurrences  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement  in 
the  midst,  of  its  origins  allows 
for  a  more  in-depth  and 
reflective  learning 
experience.   Because  the 
students  are  learning  in  the 
hub  of  a  city  once  torn  apart 
by  racial  turmoil  and 
nationally  recognized  as  one 
of  the  "most  racist  cities  in 
America, "  Plural  America 
enables  students  to  learn 
more  about  this  particular 
period  in  history  than  any 
textbook  alone  could  ever  ■ 
convey. 

For  nearly  eight  years, 

Dr.  William  E.  Nicholas,  a 

native  Texan,  and  Dr.  Sandra 

L.  Sprayberry,  a  native 

Alabamian,  have  combined 

their  areas  of  expertise  to 

teach  a  course  on  the 

plurality  of  America. 

Dr.  Nicholas  received  his 

doctorate  from  Tulane 

University  where  he 

cultivated  an  interest  in  U.S. 

history  and  civil  rights. 

Dr.  Sprayberry  obtained  her 

Ph.D.  from  Florida  State  and 

is  interested  in  20th  Centurv 

literature  and  ethnic  studies. 


Teaching  Birmingham 
in  Birmingham 

Dr.  William  E.  Nicholas  and  Dr.  Sandra  L.  Sprayberry 

The  following  remarks,  presented  as  part  of  a  panel  at  the  Sixties 
Generation  Conference,  address  the  issues  raised  when  teaching  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement  on-site.  Colleagues  at  Birmingham-Southern  College 
and  co-professors  of  an  interdisciplinary,  two-term  sequence  of  courses 
called  Plural  America,  we  attempt  to  create  a  classroom  atmosphere  in 
which  the  reading  of  historical  context  and  literary  text  elicits  personal  as 
well  as  analytical  response  from  our  students;  our  style  in  this  essay  is 
thus  reflective  of  the  course—the  historical  context  set,  in  this  case,  by 
Nicholas,  and  the  personal  and  pedagogical  response  given  by 
Spravberry.  One  of  our  tasks  in  the  course  is  to  make  the  living  past  a 
reality  for  our  students  by  utilizing  the  urban  landscape  of  the  civil  rights 
events  as  an  actual  on-site  laboratory. 
Historical  Context 

In  1963.  Birmingham.  Alabama,  became  the  focal  point  of  one  of 
the  most  important  protests  of  the  entire  Civil  Bights  Movement:  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  spearheaded  several  weeks  of  non- violent 
demonstrations  against  authorities  of  this  segregated  city  of  the  Deep 
South.  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  Eugene  "Bull"  Connor  responded 
with  water  cannons  and  police  dogs.  These  images  of  Birmingham  were 
flashed  around  the  world  in  television  broadcasts  and  news  photos  and 
created  for  the  city  a  lingering  image  of  segregation  in  force  and  action. 
The  city's  history  as  a  bastion  of  segregation  in  the  region  reached  back 
to  its  beginnings  as  an  industrial  working  class  community  that  did  not 
exist  prior  to  the  1870s.  Birmingham's  population  really  began  to  grow  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  this  iron-rich  area  of  Alabama  as  a 
steel  center  in  the  1880s.  Workers  in  the  new  steel  foundries  came  either 
from  Appalachia  or  from  the  cotton  lands  of  South  Alabama  and  East 
Mississippi.  Most  of  the  latter  were  African-American  descendants  of 
slaves  and  sharecroppers  who  fled  their  boll  weevil-infested  farms  to 
move  into  an  urban  industrial  culture  aheady  being  described  as  the 
"New  South."  Although  many  of  these  migrants  did  find  jobs,  they  also 
found  their  urban  residential  opportunities  limited  to  segregated  neigh- 
borhoods. 

By  the  1940s,  many  African-Americans  were  benefiting  from  the 
prosperity  of  the  war,  but  were  living  in  a  city  which  separated  them  from 
whites  in  nearly  all  social  facilities.  Blacks  went  to  then  own  schools,  the- 
aters, and  restaurants;  they  rode  in  the  rear  of  buses  and  trolleys.  They 
used  so-called  "colored"  fountains,  rest  rooms,  waiting  rooms,  and  were 
required  to  attend  the  annual  Alabama  State  Fair  on  a  separate  day  of  the 
week  from  whites.  They  might  go  into  the  downtown  Loveman's,  the 
most  important  department  store  in  the  city,  but  once  there  they  were  not 
allowed  to  try  on  clothes  even  though  they  were  welcome  to  buy  them  off 
the  rack. 

In  1948  this  was  the  city  that  Southern  Dixiecrats  chose  for  their 
political  convention  in  which  they  bolted  from  the  Democratic  Party  and 
its  candidate,  Harry  Truman.  For  these  disgruntled  segregationists,  the 
candidacy  of  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina  was  preferable  to  that 


of  Truman,  a  Missourian  whose  commitment  to  civil  rights  lowered  his  political  stock  considerably  in  the 
South. 

By  the  1960s,  blacks  made  up  -+0  percent  of  Birmingham's  population  (out  of  a  total  population 
of  381,000),  but  were  three  times  less  likely  than  white  residents  to  hold  a  high  school  diploma  (Williams 
181).  Thev  had  a  median  annual  income  of  $3000,  less  than  half  of  that  for  whites,  and  only  5  percent 
were  registered  to  vote  as  a  result  of  local  literacy  tests  and  state  poll  taxes  (Williams  181).  Birmingham, 
then,  was  a  community  which  represented  a  system  of  apartheid  which  was  very  close  to  that  of  South 
Africa  at  the  time.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  news  of  the  Brown  v.  Topeka  Board  of  Education  decision 
in  1954  came  as  an  unwelcome  wake-up  call  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  segregation  at  all  levels  of  pub- 
lic education. 

Birmingham  did  nothing  to  comply  with  Brown.  In  fact  community  leaders  ranging  from  promi- 
nent clergv  to  businessmen  to  the  press  all  unified  in  condemning  the  high  court's  daring  to  intervene  in 
what  Alabama  regarded  as  strictly  as  a  state's  rights  issue.  But  Birmingham  could  not  ignore  what  began 
to  unfold  in  other  parts  of  the  South,  and  even  in  Alabama  --  the  beginning  of  direct  action  by  African- 
Americans  to  challenge  legal  segregation  on  a  state  by  state,  city  by  city  level.  In  1955,  Mrs.  Bosa  Parks' 
refusal  to  give  up  her  seat  to  a  white  male  on  a  Montgomery  bus  marked  the  beginning  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.'s  involvement  in  the  Alabama  civil  rights  effort.  That  same  year  a  young  black  woman  by  the 
name  of  Autherine  Lucy  attempted  to  enroll  at  the  University  of  Alabama  with  the  backing  of  federal 
courts. 

As  if  the  city  were  preparing  to  make  a  last  stand  in  the  Southern  Confederacy,  the  white  citi- 
zens of  Birmingham  elected  an  ultra-racist  ex-sports  announcer,  Eugene  "Bull"  Connor,  as  commission- 
er of  Public  Safety  in  1957.  In  the  spring  of  1960,  the  civil  rights  movement  reached  Birmingham  with 
the  beginning  of  sit-ins  at  segregated  lunch  counters  in  downtown.  That  April,  Harrison  Salisbury  wrote 
in  the  New  York  Times  an  article  entitled  "Fear  and  Hatred  Grip  Birmingham."  which  described  the 
atmosphere  of  fear  and  terror  under  which  the  black  citizens  of  the  city  had  been  living  for  some  time 
(Hemphill  115).  The  Birmingham  News,  a  bastion  of  one-sided  reporting,  reprinted  the  article  under  a 
headline  that  read  "Can  this  be  Birmingham?  New  York  Times  Slanders  our  City."  It  labeled  Salisbury's 
article  as  a  collection  of  "untruths  and  semi-truths"  and  affirmed  that  "this  Birmingham  of  ours  is  a  love- 
lv  place  ...  in  which  fear  does  not  abide"  (qtd.  in  Hemphill  116).  This  was  a  Birmingham  which  amid 
the  segregated  surroun dings  of  its  airport  had  erected  a  sign  which  read  "It's  good  to  have  vou  in 
Birmingham"  and  called  itself  "the  Magic  City." 

But  a  sign  of  how  desperate  the  city  was  to  uphold  its  segregation  system  was  the  decision  the 
city  commissioners  made  to  close  down  all  public  parks  in  November  of  1961  rather  than  integrate  them. 
The  Birmingham  Baron's  stadium,  Bickwood  Field,  was  closed  down  as  well,  thus  canceling  the  baseball 
season;  it  was  well  known  that  the  Baron's  league  had  decided  to  incorporate  black  players  during  the 
next  season.  In  1962  intense  civil  rights  activity  began  in  the  city  with  the  arrival  of  CORE's  Freedom 
Riders  and  an  unprovoked  attack  on  them  by  Ku  Klux  Klansmen  at  the  Greyhound  Bus  station  opposite 
City  Hall.  City  police  did  nothing  to  prevent  the  violence,  and  Connor  later  said  that  he  had  posted  no 
officers  at  the  bus  terminal  because  of  the  Mother's  Day  holiday.  Even  the  Birmingham  News  was  out- 
raged at  the  lack  of  police  protection  for  the  riders,  but  Connor  called  them  "out  of  town  meddlers"  and 
promised  he  would  "fill  the  jails"  the  next  time  "people  come  into  our  citv  looking  for  trouble"  (qtd.  in 
Hemphill  119). 

Connor  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  In  Mav  1963  Martin  Luther  King  decided  to  confront  the  racist 
power  structure  in  Birmingham  in  collaboration  with  prominent  black  leadership  in  the  city.  Encouraged 
by  the  Rev.  Fred  Shuttlesworth,  a  firebrand  Baptist  preacher  whose  home  had  been  bombed  in  1956. 
King  came  to  town  to  launch  a  major  attack  on  segregated  facilities.  "As  Birmingham  goes,  so  goes  the 
South."  said  King,  and  he  called  his  effort  "Project  Cll  for  "confrontation"  and  decided  to  focus  on  the 
downtown  white-owned  and  segregated  businesses  as  a  primary  target  of  his  campaign  (qtd.  in  Williams 
182).  King's  lieutenants  set  up  the  Sixteenth  Street  Baptist  Church  as  their  headquarters.  Beginning  on 
April  3,  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference  used  its  classic  non-violent  marches  to  try  to  exert 
pressure  on  the  business  community  to  integrate  their  lunch  counters  and  rest  rooms  and  hire  some  black 
clerks. 

King's  tactics  made  headlines  all  over  the  nation.  As  King  had  predicted.  Coimor  responded  by 
banning  the  marches  and  obtaining  an  Alabama  circuit  court  order  forbidding  King  and  many  other  civil 
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rights  leaders  from  taking  part  in  or  encouraging  the  demonstrations.  King  purposely  defied  the  court 
order,  was  subsequently  arrested  and  hauled  off  to  jail,  and  this  was  the  setting  for  his  writing  of  the 
"Letter  from  Birmingham  Jail,"  which  was  scribbled  on  scraps  of  paper  and  smuggled  out  of  the  jail  to 
be  given  to  the  world  as  a  classic  statement  on  just  and  unjust  laws.  By  late  April,  King  had  accepted 
release  on  bond  and  put  into  action  the  next  phase  of  Project  C,  one  which  would  later  be  called  "the 
children's  crusade." 

Accepting  the  advice  of  his  aide,  Reverend  James  Bevel,  King  decided  to  use  Birmingham's  black 
children  as  demonstrators.  Bevel  argued  that  although  many  adults  might  be  reluctant  to  march  and  risk 
losing  their  jobs,  children  would  be  less  fearful.  Also,  the  sight  of  young  people  being  taken  off  to  jail 
would  stir  the  nation's  conscience  (Williams  188-89).  Black  children  of  all  ages  began  to  march,  and  the 
response  came  in  Kelly  Ingram  Park  on  May  2  when  the  police  began  calling  in  school  buses  to  haul  the 
students  away.  The  next  day  Connor  faced  perhaps  a  thousand  demonstrators,  and  he  made  the  fateful 
decision  to  disperse  them  with  police  dogs  and  fire  hoses  rather  than  arrest  them.  The  photographs  and 
television  coverage  of  these  actions  by  law  authorities  were  ones  that  made  Birmingham  a  city  known 
throughout  the  world  for  repression  of  peaceful  demonstrations.  The  firestorm  of  outrage  around  the 
world  drew  to  the  city  celebrities  like  Joan  Baez  and  Dick  Gregory  and  the  SCLC's  coffers  were  enriched 
by  donations  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Finally  on  May  10,  1963,  the  white  power  structure  in  the  city 
capitulated  and  agreed  to  desegregate  public  facilities,  open  up  jobs  to  blacks,  and  release  all  those  who 
had  been  arrested. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  violence.  Four  months  later,  on  September  15,  1963,  a  bomb 
exploded  in  the  Sixteenth  Street  Baptist  Church,  killing  four  little  girls  in  a  Sunday  School  class.  The  next 
day,  a  Birmingham-born  white  lawyer,  Chuck  Morgan,  was  scheduled  to  make  a  speech  to  the  Young 
Men's  Business  Club,  a  segregated  civic  club  in  town.  He  tossed  aside  his  prepared  speech  and  instead 
blamed  the  city  and  its  white  population  for  what  had  happened: 

Four  little  girls  were  killed  in  Birmingham  yesterday.  A  mad,  remorseful,  worried 
community  asks,  "Who  did  it?  Who  threw  that  bomb?  Was  it  a  Negro  or  a  white?  ..." 

But  you  know  the  "who"  of  "Who  did  it?"  is  reallv  rather  simple.   The  "who"  is  every  little 
individual  who  talks  about  the  "niggers"  and  spreads  the  seeds  of  his  hate  to  his  neighbor 
and  his  son  .... 

Who  is  reallv  guilty?  Each  of  us  ...  .  Every  person  in  this  community  who  has  in  any  way 
contributed  to  the  popularity  of  hatred  is  at  least  as  guilty,  or  more  so,  as  the  demented  fool 
who  threw  that  bomb. 

What's  it  like  living  in  Birmingham?  No  one  ever  really  has  truly  "lived"  here  and  no  one  will 
until  this  city  becomes  part  of  the  United  States.   Birmingham  is  not  a  dying  city.   It  is  dead, 
(qtd.  in  Raines  182-83) 

Morgan  was  unable  to  persuade  the  Club  to  consider  adding  even  one  black  member,  and  he 
decided  to  leave  the  city  for  good. 

The  perpetrators  of  the  bombing  were  well  protected  at  first,  even  by  the  FBI  informant  on  the 
scene,  but  were  eventually  revealed  to  have  been  members  of  the  Klan  in  Birmingham.  In  1977,  nearly 
fifteen  years  after  the  bombing,  a  Klansman  was  convicted  largely  on  the  testimony  of  his  niece  who  over- 
heard him  boasting  of  the  deed  (Smith). 

All  of  these  events  of  the  early  1960s  occurred  over  thirty  years  ago,  and  now  for  our  students, 
Birmingham  seems  to  be  a  greatly  changed  city.  The  steel  mills  have  disappeared  along  with  segregation 
by  law  and  the  biggest  employer  in  the  city  and  county  is  the  University  of  Alabama  medical  complex. 
The  city  has  a  black  mayor,  Richard  Arlington,  first  elected  in  1969  and  reelected  for  four  subsequent 
terms  in  office.  The  participants  in  the  Civil  Rights  movement  in  Alabama  are  living  heroes  of  the  strug- 
gle. Autherine  Lucy  was  awarded  a  master's  degree  in  1992  from  the  university  from  which  she  was 
expelled.  Fred  Shuttlesworth  and  others  in  the  black  community  are  invited  to  speak  all  over  the  nation 
about  their  leadership  of  Project  C  and  their  memories  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Chris  McNair,  the  father 
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of  one  of  the  girls  killed  in  the  bombing,  has  been  elected  to  the  Alabama  legislature  and  serves  as  a  coun- 
ty commissioner. 

hi  19()2  a  $12  million  Birmingham  Civil  Rights  Institute  opened  and  both  Kelly  Ingram  Park 
and  the  Sixteenth  Street  Baptist  Church  have  become  historical  landmarks  of  the  civil  rights  struggle.  Of 
this  history,  former  mayor  David  Vann  has  said:  "Whenever  somebody  told  me  we  ought  to  forget  about 
this  stuff.  I  told  them  the  best  way  to  forget  it  is  to  declare  it  history  and  pu1  it  in  a  museum"  (qtd.  in 
Hemphill  4). 
Personal  and  Pedagogical  Response 

For  our  students'  generation,  the  story  of  racial  conflict  in  Birmingham  is  a  textbook/museum 
piece.  Yet  when  we  visit  the  sites,  the  museums  that  former  Mayor  Vann  hoped  would  safely  relegate  his- 
tory to  the  past,  it  comes  alive  in  a  painful  and  real  way.  But  before  I  discuss  the  pain  and  healing  of  such 
a  revisiting  of  the  past.  I'd  like  to  contextualize  my  experience  with  some  theories  of  how  generations 
react  differently. 

In  Beyond  Ethnicity,  his  study  of  American  culture  and  literature.  Werner  Sollers  suggests  that 
"Students  of  American  culture  feel  that  invoking  generations  may  help  explain  a  great  variety  of  other 
phenomena,  such  as  historical  change,  social  conflict,  progress  or  declension  ..."  (208).  As  a  second  gen- 
eration of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement,  a  native  Alabamian  who  was  seven  years  old  during  "Project  C," 
I  have  often  wondered  how  I  emerged  from  a  state  of  innocence  and  ignorance  as  a  student  during  that 
time,  to  a  professor  of  literature  who  is  committed  to  ethnic  studies. 

The  most  widely  accepted  or  disputed  theory  of  generational  succession  was  developed  by 
Marcus  Lee  Hansen  in  a  1938  address,  later  reprinted  under  the  title  "The  Third  Generation"  (Sollors 
216).  Hansen's  statement,  so  widely  accepted  that  it  is  now  commonly  referred  to  as  "Hansen's  law." 
posits  the  theory  that  a  second  generation  of  an  immigrant  family  "wanted  to  forget  everything"  about 
that  ethnic  heritage,  while  the  third  generation  reclaims  that  heritage.  As  Hansen  puts  it.  "what  the  son 
wishes  to  forget  the  grandson  wishes  to  remember"  (qtd.  in  Sollors  214). 

Whether  such  sweeping  generalizations  are  at  all  accurate  is  debatable.  Herbert  Gans  has  sug- 
gested that  "'Hansen's  Law  applies  onlv  to  academics  and  intellectuals'"  (qtd.  in  Sollors  216).  but  the 
context  of  my  remarks  is  my  academic  situation.  In  1963  I  was  a  first  grade  student,  oblivious  to,  even 
parentally  insulated  from,  the  events  fifty  miles  away  in  Birmingham.  When  as  a  college  student.  I  began 
to  study  those  events,  it  seems  that  my  views  shifted  from  what  Hansen  describes  as  a  second  generation 
viewpoint  to  a  third  generation  viewpoint.  Indeed.  Sollors  theorizes  that  "In  American  culture  it  is  appar- 
ently possible  for  one  man  [or  woman]  to  be  both  second  and  third  generation.  He  [/she]  may  be  numer- 
ically second  generation,  though  third  generation  'in  spirit'  ..."  (219). 

We  now  teach  students  who  are  numerically  third  generation  but  may  or  may  not  be  third  gen- 
eration in  spirit.  For  to  reclaim  the  racial  heritage  --  whether  black  or  white  --of  the  civil  rights  strug- 
gle in  the  South  is  to  reclaim  a  heritage  that  mav  be  too  painful.  For  some,  denial  of  that  past  is  a  pow- 
erful force,  preferable  to  dealing  with  that  past.  For  others,  acknowledgement  of  that  past  is  necessary  to 
healing.  It  is  the  latter  premise  on  which  my  teaching  is  based. 

But  to  teach  "Bombingham"  in  Birmingham  is  to  create  a  potentially  explosive  situation.  First 
of  all.  it  is  problematic  for  a  white  teacher  to  be  teaching  a  course  focused  on  African-American  issues, 
as  the  recent  controversy  at  Iowa  State  indicates  (Magner  A19-A20,  Pope  B1-B3).  In  her  article  "Black 
Culture/White  Teacher,"  first  published  in  1970.  Catherine  Stimpson,  herself  white,  bluntly  states: 
"White  people  at  the  moment  have  neither  the  intellectual  skill  nor  the  emotional  clarity*  nor  the  moral 
authority  to  lead  the  pursuit  of  black  studies"  (Where  the  Meanings  Are  2). 

As  a  black  professor  of  African-American  literature.  Claire  Oberon  Garcia  stresses  in  her  edito- 
rial "Emotional  Baggage  .  .  .,1  that  she  teaches  "black  literature  as  an  area  of  scholarship  and  research 
just  like  any  other  in  the  discipline  of  literary  studies"  (B2),  and  that  we  would  not  expect  only  Brits  to 
teach  British  literature.  I.  however,  don't  necessarily  feel  the  freedom  to  make  such  a  statement.  I  do  feel 
that  it  is  preferable  to  have  a  course  in  African-American  studies  taught  by  an  African-American.  Yet  it 
is  my  contention  that  when  this  barrier  is  openly  acknowledged,  we  may  move  to  a  discussion  of  our  stu- 
dents' barriers. 

The  second  potentially  explosive  situation  that  I  as  a  teacher  face  is  that  the  subject  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement  in  Birmingham  is  a  subject  emotionally  close  to  and  complex  for  our  students.  While 
Garcia,  in  the  article  previously  mentioned,  suggests  that  we  as  literature  teachers  may  not  be  equipped 


to  handle  such  emotional  complexities,  I  tend  to  confront  them  head-on.  Garcia  writes: 

My  challenge  as  a  teacher  is  to  discern  which  of  the  experiences,  assumptions,  questions,  and 
interpretations  that  make  up  the  baggage  my  students  bring  with  them  are  worth  unpacking  and 
analyzing  for  the  educational  benefit  of  the  whole  class,  and  which  the  individual  students  must 
deal  with  in  other  areas  of  their  lives.  (B3) 

I  tend,  however,  to  open  the  whole  suitcase,  for  it  is  my  contention  that  the  educational  process 
itself  is  one  of  going  beyond  surfaces.  If  I  am  emotionally  honest  with  my  students,  if  I  acknowledge  my 
own  personal  responses,  then  we  may  move  to  a  discussion  of  their  own. 

Birmingham-Southern  College  is  a  predominately  white,  private  liberal  arts  college.  Often  our 
students  are  comfortable  --  economically  and  philosophically  --  with  their  Southern  heritage,  a  heritage 
that  may  include  Confederate  ancestors.  That  the  campus  is  situated  in  a  predominately  black  neigh- 
borhood on  the  western  end  of  the  city  (where  the  original  black  migrants  settled)  but  surrounded  by  a 
security  fence  may  further  establish  such  a  comfort  zone. 

Yet  I  have  found  that  many  of  our  students  have  a  desire  to  scale  that  fence,  to  venture  beyond 
those  comfortable  boundaries.  When  we  literally  take  our  students  in  Plural  America  beyond  that  fence, 
to  the  downtown  Civil  Rights  District,  we  are  also  taking  them  back  to  the  past.  At  the  Birmingham  Civil 
Rights  Institute,  the  barrier  between  the  past  and  present,  between  theoretical  knowledge  and  reality  is 
immediately  and  powerfully  conveyed  when  the  orientation  video  (a  kind  of  textbook)  closes.  The  last 
image  on  the  video  screen  is  of  a  black  man  drinking  at  a  fountain  labeled  "Colored."  Beside  him  is  a 
fountain  labeled  "White."  Then  the  video  screen  lifts  to  reveal  the  actual  drinking  fountains.  Such  a  shift 
from  intellectual  knowledge  (we've  read  about,  researched  the  Movement)  to  emotional  knowledge,  from 
the  theoretical  to  the  real,  is  what  studying  Birmingham  in  Birmingham  requires.  The  first  section  of  the 
Institute  is  called  the  Barriers  Gallery  because  it  recreates  situations  of  segregation.  Appropriately  named, 
it  is  also  the  first  step  in  removing  the  barriers  that  now  separate  us  from  that  past. 

There  are  other  such  shifts.  Perhaps  the  most  powerful  is  in  the  Confrontations  Gallery,  where 
the  visitor  walks  through  a  gauntlet  of  painted  figures,  white  people,  and  is  bombarded  with  racial  epi- 
thets --"Nigger"  not  the  least  among  them.  But  for  me,  two  sites  that  have  literal  as  well  as  symbolic  sig- 
nificance are  the  re -constructed  jail  cell  (with  the  actual  cell  doors)  from  which  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  wrote  his  famous  "Letter  from  Birmingham  Jail,"  and  the  main  sanctuary  of  the  Sixteenth  Street 
Baptist  Church,  the  setting  of  Dudley  Randall's  poem  "Ballad  of  Birmingham."  King's  jail  cell  suggests 
to  me  the  imprisonment  of  a  second  generation  denial;  the  church,  and  especially  its  stained  glass  win- 
dows, suggests  to  me  a  third  generation  replacement  of  that  denial  with  acknowledgement  of  that  past 
and  a  subsequent  healing. 

When  a  visitor  confronts  King's  jail  cell,  sits  inside  its  confining,  restrictive  space,  and  hears  a 
recording  of  Dr.  King  reading  from  his  letter,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  indeed  he  was  enslaved  on  that 
Easter  Weekend  in  April  of  1963.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  institution  of  slavery  was  still  alive  in 
Birmingham.  The  prominent  clergy  to  whom  King  had  responded  in  this  letter  had  urged  patience,  had 
stated  their  conviction  that  the  demonstrations  were  "unwise  and  untimely"  (qtd.  in  King  76),  but  King 
had  made  such  "patience"  seem  impossible.  In  one  brilliant  periodic  sentence  that  imitates  the  long 
process  of  waiting  patiently,  King  conveys  the  action  that  in  1963  was  inevitable: 

But  when  you  have  seen  vicious  mobs  lynch  your  mothers  and  fathers  at  will  and  drown  your 
sisters  and  brothers  at  whim;  when  you  have  seen  hate-filled  policemen  curse,  kick  and  even  kill 
your  black  brothers  and  sisters;  when  you  see  the  vast  majority  of  your  twenty  million  Negro 
brothers  smothering  in  an  airtight  cage  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  an  affluent  society;  when  you 
suddenly  find  your  tongue  twisted  and  your  speech  stammering  as  you  seek  to  explain  to  your 
six-year-old  daughter  why  she  can't  go  to  the  public  amusement  park  that  has  just  been  adver- 
tised on  television,  and  see  tears  welling  up  in  her  eyes  when  she  is  told  that  Funtown  is  closed 
to  colored  children,  and  see  ominous  clouds  of  inferiority  beginning  to  form  in  her  little  mental 
sky,  and  see  her  beginning  to  distort  her  personality  by  developing  an  unconscious  bitterness 
toward  white  people;  when  you  have  to  concoct  an  answer  for  a  five-year-old  son  who  is  asking: 
"Daddy,  why  do  white  people  treat  colored  people  so  mean?";  when  you  take  a  cross-country 
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drive  and  find  it  necessary  to  sleep  night  after  night  in  the  uncomfortable  corners  of  your  auto- 
mobile because  no  motel  will  accept  you:  when  you  arc  humiliated  day  in  and  day  out  by  nag- 
ging signs  reading  "white"  and  "colored";  when  your  first  name  becomes  "nigger,"  vour  middle 
name  becomes  "boy"  (however  old  you  are)  and  your  last  name  becomes  "John,"  and  your  wife 
and  mother  are  never  given  the  respected  title  "Mrs.":  when  you  are  harried  by  day  and  haunt- 
ed by  night  by  the  fact  that  you  are  a  Negro,  living  constantly  at  tiptoe  stance,  never  quite  know- 
ing what  to  expect  next,  and  are  plagued  with  inner  fears  and  outer  resentments,  when  you  are 
forever  fighting  a  degenerating  sense  of  "nobodiness"--then  vou  will  understand  why  we  find  it 
difficult  to  wait.  (81-82) 

Hearing  King's  voice,  his  rhythms  that  convey  how  long  indeed  African-Americans  had  been 
imprisoned.  I  found  it  impossible  to  forget  that  confining  space.  The  visitor  is  forced  to  earn7  that  painful 
burden  --  either  the  black  burden  of  imprisonment  or  the  white  burden  of  imprisoning  --  with  them  as 
they  progress  through  the  exhibits. 

Even  though  the  Birmingham  Civil  Rights  Institute  concludes  with  the  Human  Rights  Gallerv.  a 
celebration  of  global  progress  towards  human  rights,  it  was  not  until  we  took  our  class  across  the  street 
to  the  Sixteenth  Street  Baptist  Church  that  my  healing  reached  completion.  At  the  Sixteenth  Street 
Baptist  Church,  as  in  Randall's  poem,  I  was  reminded  that  not  even  a  church  was  a  sanctuarv  in  the 
Bombingham  of  the  '60s.  I  was  also  reminded  that  students  and  children  were  victims  and/or  active  par- 
ticipants in  this  struggle. 

As  we  sat  in  the  pews  of  that  still  active  church  and  listened  to  Reverend  Christopher  Hamlin 
describe  the  church  after  its  bombing,  illustrating  his  talk  with  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  stained  glass 
windows,  a  Jesus  with  his  face  literally  shattered,  I  felt  the  pain,  the  shattered  lives,  the  "bits  of  glass  and 
brick"  (Randall  338)  we  are  now  left  to  claw  through.  But  then  he  asked  us  to  turn  around  and  look  at 
the  stained  glass  window  of  a  black  Jesus,  donated  to  the  people  of  Birmingham  by  the  people  of  Wales. 
According  to  the  artist's  conception  of  it,  the  new  window  was  meant  to  suggest  revolutionary  reconcili- 
ation. In  it,  Jesus  has  one  fist  raised  in  revolution,  one  palm  open  in  reconciliation.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
it  is  possible  that  our  pain  may  be  replaced,  healed,  just  as  this  windowpane  was  replaced. 

When  the  Birmingham  Civil  Rights  Institute  first  opened,  I  sat  in  that  congregation  and  listened 
to  person  after  person  tell  their  story  of  what  it  was  like  to  be  black  in  1960.  They  all  concluded  on  a 
note  of  hope  and  affirmation.  All  but  one.  that  is.  When  I  heard  one  woman  stand  up  and  yell,  tears 
streaming  down  her  face,  "You're  all  just  fooling  yourselves  if  you  believe  that  this  Institute  will  heal  our 
wounds!  What  you're  doing  is  just  reopening  them! "  I  couldn't  help  but  question  what  I  as  a  teacher  may 
be  doing.  Certainlv  racially  motivated  conflict,  even  violence,  still  exists.  (In  the  Wales  window  at  the 
church,  bullets  still  fly  through  the  air  to  suggest  the  violence  in  South  Africa  and  arrows  aim  at  Christ's 
heart  to  suggest  global  violence  everywhere.)  Certainly  there  are  grand  problematics  when  we  teach  a 
painful  reality  made  more  real  on-site.  But  I  can't  help  but  hope  that  the  revitalization  of  the  Civil  Rights 
District  will  afford  us  a  revitalization  of  our  commitment  to  human  rights.  I  can't  help  but  believe  that 
if  the  study  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  is  painful,  it  is  also  the  necessary  first  step  in  our  nation's  heal- 
ing. 
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Trusting  Jesus 


Brad  Parsons 


Everyone  knows  him  by  the  unique  sign  thai  lie  holds,  but  James 
Judge  is  doing  a  lot  more  than  holding  a  sign.  The  message  is  simple. 
"TRUST  JESUS;"  it  is  the  man  behind  the  bright  yellow  sign  thai  makes 
it  special.  Reverend  Judge  is  constantly  waving  and  smiling,  quick  to  put 
up  two  fingers  to  symbolize  peace  at  the  honks  from  bypassing  cars.  This 
thirty-seven  year  old  man  holds  his  "TRUST  JESUS"  sign  on 
Birmingham  street  corners  five  days  a  week  to  share  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  anyone  who  is  interested.  With  four  children  and  no  other  form 
of  financial  support.  Minister  James  Judge.  Ill  relies  on  personal  donations 
and  the  grace  of  God.  He  savs,  "God  has  sent  me  on  a  mission  for  the 
people  in  Birmingham  and  I  obeyed  His  calling."  It  will  be  three  years 
this  March  that  Rev.  Judge  has  been  preaching  on  the  streets.  He  and  his 
family  still  have,  "clothes  on  our  bodies,  food  on  the  table,  and  a  roof  over 
our  heads."  Rev.  Judge's  unique  style  of  leadership  is  a  direct  application 
of  the  transformational  and  charismatic  theories  and  allows  people  to 
analyze  leadership  in  a  new  light. 

James  McGregor  Burns  names  four  components  that  a  transfor- 
mational leader  must  possess.  Rev.  Judge  is  a  transformative  leader 
because  he  uses  inspiration,  charisma  and  innovation,  intellectual  stimu- 
lation, and  individualized  consideration.  A  transformational  style  focus- 
es on  the  process  used  to  get  to  the  desired  outcomes.  Transformational 
leaders  are  involved  in  relationships  with  their  followers  and  activate 
higher  order  needs  through  them.  Much  like  the  definition  of  a  transfor- 
mational leader.  Rev.  Judge  is  prepared  to  transcend  his  self-interest  and 
make  sacrifices  for  the  common  good.  He  gave  up  twelve  years  of  truck 
driving  making  S32.000  a  year  to  follow  God's  call  and  hold  a  sign  on  the 
streets.  The  definition  that  Burns  gives  us  for  transformational  leadership 
is:  "leaders  and  followers  raising  one  another  to  higher  levels  of  morality 
and  motivation."  By  being  a  constant  reminder  and  having  a  positive 
attitude.  James  Judge  is  encouraging  people  everyday,  raising  morality, 
and  making  a  difference  for  his  cause. 

Inspiration  is  key  in  moving  people  to  action.  Rev.  Judge  offers 
encouragement  to  people  that  are  stressed  with  their  jobs  and  life  in  gen- 
eral. In  the  middle  of  my  interview,  an  upper-class  man  in  a  business  suit 
came  over  and  introduced  himself  to  me.  He  is  a  lawver  in  one  of  the 
biggest  firms  in  Birmingham  and  came  to  tell  me  the  impact  Rev.  Judge 
has  on  a  daily  basis.  "Seeing  [Rev.  Judge]  holding  his  sign  helps  me  clear 
my  mind  of  all  the  worries  of  being  a  lawyer.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  some- 
one that  helps  me  put  things  back  in  perspective. "  stated  the  lawyer.  The 
inspiration  that  Rev.  Judge  brings  to  the  street  everyday  is  amazing. 
Everyday  he  starts  on  the  corner  of  5th  Avenue  North  and  20th  Street. 
Because  of  his  persistence,  people  recognize  and  admire  his  being  there. 
During  his  three-year  span,  the  Reverend  has  missed  only  a  few  days,  and 
he  attributes  his  success  to  the  Lord's  blessings.  His  consistency  compli- 
ments a  strong  inspirational  pidl  that  draws  people  to  Rev.  Judge.  He  is 
captivating  to  watch  because  of  his  upright,  yet  simple  way  of  life.  Much 
like  Mother  Teresa,  whom  Rev.  Judge  credits,  he  reaches  people  through 
love  in  action.  The  calling  for  Rev  Judge  is  to  be  on  the  front  line  for 
Jesus  Christ  and  includes  braving  inclement  weather.  By  leading  a  sim- 
ple life.  Rev.  Judge  can  better  serve  the  Lord.    "I  have  given  up  everything 
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to  seek  Christ.  All  I  have  left  are  my  wife  and  children,"  states  the  Reverend.  Most  businessmen  and 
businesswomen  march  the  streets  like  prisoners  in  dark  suits  with  their  heads  down  and  arms  full,  but 
there  has  been  a  unique  difference  on  these  streets  for  nearly  three  years.  On  the  corner,  you  can  always 
expect  to  see  a  smiling  face  and  a  symbol  of  inspiration  in  a  noticeable  yellow  sign. 

Being  with  the  masses  of  people  everyday,  Rev.  Judge  says,  "I  have  been  blessed  with  confi- 
dence." When  I  asked  Rev.  Judge  if  he  thought  he  was  a  leader,  his  immediate  answer  was  yes.  "God 
has  blessed  me  and  called  me  to  hold  this  sign.  How  many  other  people  do  you  see  doing  this?  I  am  a 
leader  only  because  God  has  allowed  me  to  be  a  leader. "  Christ  provides  the  Reverend  with  the  power 
to  do  what  he  does,  but  Rev.  Judge  was  emphatic  that  his  leadership  was  not  what  the  world  would 
acknowledge  as  leadership.  The  way  Rev.  Judge  looks  at  it,  "You  have  to  be  a  follower  before  you  can 
be  a  leader. " 

The  last  quote  relates  Rev.  Judge's  leadership  to  servant  leadership.  A  Leader's  Companion  by 
J.  Thomas  Wren  includes  a  section  on  servant  leadership  by  Robert  K.  Greenleaf.  Within  the  section, 
Greenleaf  analyzes  the  success  of  prophets  due  to  the  responsiveness  of  the  people  in  different  time  peri- 
ods through  history.  Greenleaf  explains  that  prophets  grow  in  stature  as  people  respond  to  their  message, 
as  to  say  it  is  the  seekers  who  make  prophets  (19).  It  is  the  followers  who  choose  their  leaders  based  on 
who  is  proven  and  trusted  as  servant.  Someone  who  is  a  servant  is  always  listening,  expecting,  and 
encouraging.  Because  Rev.  Judge  is  serving  the  people  around  him,  he  is  earning  their  respect.  A  woman 
stopped  Rev.  Judge  as  he  was  getting  his  Bible  right  after  lunch  and  she  asked,  "Are  you  the  trust  Jesus 
guy?"  Before  he  could  answer,  she  saw  his  sign  under  his  Bible  and  gave  him  a  big  hug.  "I  love  seeing 
that  sign,"  she  said.  The  young  lady  thanked  Rev.  Judge  and  he  praised  the  Lord.  The  Reverend  is 
appealing  to  the  population.  Everyone  who  is  touched  by  his  efforts  is  more  disposed  to  support  him  and 
to  serve  people  themselves.  For  James  Judge,  he  is  spreading  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  idea  of 
people  serving  people  is  also  the  fundamental  basis  of  servant  leadership. 

James  Judge  can  also  be  categorized  as  a  transformational  leader  by  intellectual  stimulation.  The 
first  time  I  talked  to  Rev.  Judge,  I  was  impressed  and  amazed  by  the  ease  with  which  he  spoke  and  even 
the  eloquence  of  his  speech.  Although  he  is  not  what  we  usually  think  of  as  an  educated  man  because 
he  did  not  graduate  from  high  school,  Rev.  Judge  is  very  wise  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  his  area 
of  study  which  is  evident  within  a  single  conversation.  The  Reverend  lives  by  the  words  written  in  the 
Holy  Bible  and  believes  it  is  the  inerrant  word  of  God.  It  is  obvious  that  he  has  spent  time  studying  the 
Bible  because  he  is  quick  to  relate  to  a  character  or  story  to  support  his  beliefs.  His  Bible  is  with  him 
wherever  he  goes  and  he  often  quotes  scripture  as  he  talks,  which  is  convincing  and  impressive. 

When  I  observed  Rev.  Judge,  he  was  talking  to  a  man  that  seemed  depressed  and  upset.  For 
more  than  five  minutes,  Rev.  Judge  never  looked  up  to  answer  to  honks  or  by-passers;  his  attention  was 
completely  focused  on  that  individual.  Whoever  Rev.  Judge  is  talking  to  is  the  most  important  person  at 
that  time.  By  making  you  feel  valued  he  offers  individualized  consideration.  Each  person's  story  is 
unique  and  special  to  the  Reverend  because  each  person  on  the  street  is  a  soul  that  may  be  in  need  of  the 
Lord.  I  observed  how  he  kept  eye  contact  with  me  the  entire  time,  even  when  I  would  look  away  I  felt 
he  was  showing  me  that  I  was  important  to  him,  even  when  others  would  try  to  get  his  attention.  Rev. 
Judge  bases  his  ministry  on  love,  peace,  and  giving  God's  love  and  God's  peace  to  other  people.  He 
explains,  "I  want  to  show  people  truth.  Truth  reveals  light;  this  light  leads  to  happiness,  hope,  and  a  new 
life. "  The  story  of  Rev.  Judge,  his  struggles  and  his  past,  is  not  a  secret  but  a  testament  to  the  amazing 
work  of  the  Lord  in  his  life.  By  openly  sharing  his  experiences,  other  people  can  relate.  His  honesty  in 
talking  about  difficult  issues  from  his  past  only  brings  him  to  the  way  that  he  now  lives  --  striving  for 
righteousness. 

The  last  component  of  Burn's  transformational  theory  is  charisma  and  innovation.  My  first  reac- 
tion to  Rev.  Judge  holding  a  sign  on  Arkadelphia  Road  was  stereotypical.  From  a  distance,  it  looked  like 
another  sign  asking  for  money  or  food.  As  I  got  closer,  his  big  smile  and  enthusiastic  approach  made  me 
smile  and  wave  back.  The  action  of  having  a  sign  that  was  not  typical  sent  a  positive  message;  his  inno- 
vation and  charisma  attracted  people  to  wave  and  honk.  Rev.  Judge  might  be  the  first  person  to  take  a 
positive  message  to  the  streets  in  the  form  of  holding  a  sign  day  in  and  day  out.  To  prove  that  he  plans 
to  stand  firm  on  this  innovative  idea,  James  Judge  applied  for  and  was  granted  a  corporation  permit  for 
his  Trust  Jesus  Ministries.  He  started  with  just  a  cardboard  sign  and  held  it  for  weeks  until  one  day  a 
man  in  a  station  wagon  stopped  and  gave  Rev.  Judge  four  "TRUST  JESUS"  signs.  Rev.  Judge  says,  "God 


sent  a  messenger  with  my  signs,  an  angel.  He  came  and  left  just  as  quick  and  I  have  never  seen  him 
again."  Charisma  is  an  important  part  to  transformitive  leadership  and  will  be  discussed  further  in  the 
application  of  Rev.  Judge  to  charismatic  theory. 

The  attribution  theory  of  charisma  was  described  by  J.  Conger  and  Kanungo  and  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  followers  attribute  certain  characteristics,  or  charisma,  to  a  leader.  Conger  interestingly  com- 
piled a  mvriad  of  research  and  wrote  a  book  that  deals  with  the  connection  between  spirituality  and  lead- 
ership which  ties  Rev.  Judge  and  his  ministry  into  this  theory  quite  well.  Bv  advocating  an  attainable 
non- status -quo  vision,  using  unconventional  means,  making  self-sacrifices,  appearing  confident,  and 
using  personal  power  and  persuasion.  Rev.  Judge  is  vers'  effective  in  having  charisma  attributed  to  him. 
Hi's  vision  is  to  relay  the  message  of  truth:  Jesus  is  the  answer.  "God  sent  me  to  the  streets  to  set  the  cap- 
tives free,"  exclaims  the  Reverend.  Vision  is  important  to  Rev.  Judge  and  to  his  ministrv:  "people  perish 
without  vision. "  This  type  of  religious  vision  could  easily  be  classified  as  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  method 
of  standing  outside  holding  a  sign  everyday  is  an  unconventional  method  that  attracts  followers.  Rev. 
Judge  is  not  only  self-confident,  but  also  encouraging  and  inviting.  He  uses  these  attributes  and  person- 
al power  to  persuade  listeners  to  follow  his  vision.  Personal  power  steins  from  Rev.  Judge's  knowledge 
of  the  subject  that  is  considered  by  followers  to  be  expertise.  Loyalty  is  the  strongest  bond  because  fol- 
lowers can  identify  with  Rev.  Judge  personally.  People  identify  with  the  Reverend  because  he  has  these 
attributes  and  he  has  made  self-sacrifices  for  his  vision.  Rev.  Judge  does  not  own  a  car,  or  any  form  of 
transportation.   He  has  simplified  his  life  to  be  better  equipped  to  hear  God's  call. 

The  practice  of  responding  to  God's  call  and  living  a  simple  life  is  an  example  of  how  Rev.  Judge 
influences  followers.  The  rhetorical  statement  that  he  is  known  by  and  has  made  famous  is  "TRUST 
JESUS".  The  Reverend's  internalization,  or  the  fact  that  he  also  lives  by  these  rules,  makes  him  respect- 
ed and  identifiable.  People  see  Rev.  Judge's  core  beliefs,  what  he  has  accomplished,  and  what  God  has 
provided,  and  they  want  to  have  a  part  in  the  blessings  of  a  simple  life.  The  message  that  God  offers  us 
eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  and  that  we  can  be  saved  from  our  sins  presents  a  sense  of  urgencv  to 
act  now.  There  are  other  conditions  that  aid  in  Rev.  Judge's  attribution  of  charismatic  leadership  such 
as  follower  disenchantment  and  crisis.  Hosts  of  people  come  up  to  Rev.  Judge  and  simply  ask  for  prayer 
requests  for  friends,  family,  and  themselves.  People  that  cannot  find  happiness  or  that  are  faced  with  cri- 
sis situations  tend  to  search  for  the  right  answers-the  truth.  These  searchers  are  looking  for  a  leader  like 
Rev.  Judge. 

Reverend  James  Judge  doesn't  fit  the  typical  persona  of  a  leadership  position,  but  his  leadership 
is  impacting  the  Birmingham  area  more  than  some  of  the  most  prominent  businessmen.  The  Birmingham 
News  published  an  article  comparing  Rev.  Judge's  look  to  Malcom  X  and  I  was  interested  to  know  what 
he  thought  since  Malcom  X  was  a  controversial  leader  during  the  integration  of  crisis  of  the  1960's.  He 
responded,  "love  it,  love  it.  Malcom  X  had  a  tremendous  compassion  for  people,  so  I  hope  thev  see  more 
resemblance  than  just  the  glasses."  Rev.  Judge  said  that  he  loved  to  make  people  laugh;  it  helps  him  get 
a  response.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  Rev.  Judge  compared  his  style  leadership  with  that  of  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  or  John  F.  Kennedy.  The  way  these  leaders  received  responses  and  how  they  related  to 
followers  were  referred  to  by  Rev.  Judge.  Relating  to  people  and  having  them  respond  to  his  vision  is 
important  to  Reverend  Judge's  work  and  exemplifies  itself  through  transformational,  servant,  and  charis- 
matic leadership.  Rev.  Judge  plans  to  continue  his  work  until  God  puts  him  in  a  bigger  job.  For  now.  he 
starts  each  day  on  the  corner  of  5th  and  20th  dowTitowTi.  On  each  corner  stands  a  major  bank,  which 
are  four  of  the  tallest  buildings  in  the  city.  Judging  on  impact,  it  may  seem  that  Reverend  James  Judge 
III  towers  over  them  all. 
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Leadership: 

A  Personal  Perspective 


Odessa  Woo  Ho  Ik 


The  following  article  is  a 

personal  look  what  it  means 

to  be  a  leader.    The  author 

examines  the  influences  that 

have  propelled  her  to  the 

status  of  community  leader, 

especially  issues  involving 

civil  lights.  Woolfolk  also 

offers  words  of 

encouragement  to  those  who 

have  been  led  to  believe  that 

leaders  are  born  and  not 

made. 
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A  near  universal  expectation  of  the  college  experience  for  liberal 
arts  students  is  that  it  prepares  them  for  professional  and  civic  leadership. 
At  commencement  exercises  across  the  land  influential  speakers  beseech 
the  graduating  seniors  to  go  forth  and  make  the  society  better  by  their 
presence.   My  commencement  experience  was  no  different. 

I  remember  that  June  day  when  the  President  of  Talladega 
College,  my  alma  mater,  pronounced  that  "only  enlightened,  intelligent 
personal  concern  for  the  world  in  which  we  live  can  really  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  our  day. "  It  was  Ins  expectation  that  we  newly-minted  graduates 
were  to  think  about  civic  leadership.  Though  he  did  not  define  the  term, 
his  contextual  meaning  of  "leaders"  fits  the  description  recently  set  forth 
by  the  psychologist  Howard  Gardner.  Gardner  contends  that  leaders  are 
persons  "who  by  word  and/or  personal  example,  markedly  influence  the 
behaviors,  thoughts  and/or  feelings  of  a  significant  number  of  their  fel- 
low human  beings." 

This  definition  is  broad  enough  to  embrace  the  political  activist 
Winston  Churchill,  as  well  as  Albert  Einstein,  who  led  through  a  science 
understood  by  few,  but  which  was  a  factor  in  unlocking  the  mystery  of 
the  universe.  Both  men  were  gifted  in  telling  the  "storv"  of  then  work. 
Storytelling  is  a  key  feature  in  Gardner's  characteristics  of  a  leader. 

But  there  are  many  other  widely  accepted  definitions  of  leader- 
ship to  be  considered.  Often  we  look  at  the  work  of  Burns,  Cronin,  and 
Greenleaf  to  define  this  complex  notion  of  what  it  means  to  lead.  James 
MacGregor  Burns,  the  pre-eminent  authority  on  leadership,  sees  a  symbi- 
otic relationship  between  leaders  and  followers  as  they  achieve  goals. 
Mahandas  Ghandi,  Mother  Teresa,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  and  Vaclav 
Havel  all  exemplify  this  style.  They  led  and  were  stimulated  by  the  aspi- 
rations of  their  followers.  Burns  excludes  tyrants  and  other  "naked 
power- wielders "  from  his  concept  of  leadership.  Thomas  Cronin  casts  a 
broader  net  in  his  search  for  leaders.  For  Cronin,  "leadership  can  be 
exercised  hi  the  service  of  noble,  liberating,  enriching  ends,  but  it  can  also 
serve  to  manipulate,  mislead  and  repress. "  Another  often  quoted  author- 
ity, "Waren  Bennis,  observed  that  managers  do  things  right  while  leaders 
do  the  right  thing.  It  is  Bennis  who  likens  leadership  to  beauty  --  hard  to 
find,  you  knowr  it  when  you  see  it.  Much  of  his  work  speaks  to  organiza- 
tional leadership,  but  his  findings  about  leadership  styles  are  applicable 
to  less  formal  settings  as  well.  An  old  concept  now  getting  a  new  look  in 
both  the  marketplace  and  civic  settings  is  servant  leadership.  When 
Robert  Greenleaf  coined  this  term  in  1970  he  insisted  that  one  who  offers 
to  be  a  leader  must  first  show  that  the  objective  is  to  build  a  more  caring 
society.  He  envisioned  a  time  when  all  successful  institutions  would  be 
servant-led. 

The  predominant  settings  for  the  exercise  of  the  leadership 
heretofore  described  are  institutions  --  corporations,  public  agencies, 
faith-based  institutions,  universities,  etc.  The  organizations  are  bureau- 
cratically  structured  with  a  phalanx  of  managers  and  formal  operating 
procedures. 


The  quality  of  civic  life  in  a  democratic  society  is  set  by  the  work  of  ii ^  citizen  leaders.  Burns 
labels  such  individuals  "cobblestone  leaders."  They  are  the  ones  who  do  the  day-to-da)  volunteer  work 
on  issues  and  activities  related  to  affordable  housing,  a  clean  environment,  better  schools,  welfare  reform, 
quality  health  care,  public  transportation,  and  other  quality  of  life  matters.  As  one  observer  wryrj  |>ui 
it.  these  are  not  the  leaders  who  often  get  their  achievements  recognized  bv  colleges  and  universities. 
Civic  leaders  are  the  worker-bees  of  democracy. 
Are  leaders  born  or  bred? 

After  considerable  study  of  leadership  traits,  management  scholars  Shelly  Kirkpatrick  and 
Edwin  Locke  conclude  that  "it  is  unequivocally  clear  that  leaders  are  not  like  other  people.  Leaders  do 
not. have  to  be  great  men  or  women,  intellectuals,  geniuses  or  omniscient  prophets  to  succeed,  but  they 
do  need  to  have  the  "right  stuff"  and  this  stuff  is  not  equally  present  in  all  people." 

Leadership  for  the  century  ahead  is  a  subject  of  great  concern.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  thai 
breakthroughs  in  science,  medicine,  technology  and  communications  will  create  a  more  fast-paced  and 
competitive  society.  At  the  one  end  will  be  Croesus-like  wealth  and  at  the  other  Dickensian  poverty. 
What  will  be  the  fate  of  leadership  for  this  new  world? 

Lorraine  R.  Matusak  of  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  challenges  those  who  wish  to  lead  to  find 
their  voice.  She  makes  the  case  that  "leadership  is  not  necessarily  a  title  or  a  powerful  position:  it  is  a 
process,  it  is  making  something  happen  --  it  is  leaving  a  mark."  Leaders  often  emerge  from  unexpected 
circumstances,  or  as  Abigail  Adams  saw  it  --  great  necessities  call  out  great  virtues. 

Rosa  Parks  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  an  ordinary  citizen  making  a  permanent  mark  on  soci- 
ety7 through  one  courageous  act.  She  was  fed  up  with  the  Montgomery,  Alabama  city  ordinance,  which 
required  separate  seating  for  black  and  white  bus  riders.  When  asked  along  with  others  to  give  up  her 
seat  to  a  white  passenger  she  refused  and  was  arrested.  The  firestorm  of  protest,  which  followed, 
launched  one  of  the  most  significant  social  movements  in  20th  century  America.  From  this  confronta- 
tion with  injustice  emerged  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  as  a  powerful  voice  for  civil  and  human  rights. 

Rosa  Parks  did  not  consider  herself  an  important  leader,  but  she  was  prepared  for  the  conse- 
quences of  her  action.  An  officer  of  the  local  NAACP  chapter,  she  had  attended  sessions  on  non-violence. 
Not  everyone  can  be  as  daring  as  Rosa  Parks,  but  there  must  be  citizens  who  are  leaders  for  the  values 
of  a  democratic  society.  Even  active  followers  should  seek  opportunities  to  be  informed  about  the  soci- 
etal issues  in  which  they  have  interest.  Leadership  does  not  occur  in  a  vacuum,  it  has  a  context  in  which 
to  be  nourished. 
Leadership:  A  Personal  Perspective 

Upon  hearing  remarks  I  made  about  civil  and  human  rights  recently.  I  was  asked  to  comment 
about  the  origins  of  my  interest  in  the  subject.  The  obvious  response  was  to  relate  my  recollection  about 
growing  up  in  Birmingham  when  it  was  not,  from  my  perspective,  a  civil  society7.  But  there  were  eye- 
opemng  encounters  outside  of  Birmingham  which  as  it  turns  out  were  training  ground  for  my  sense  of 
leadership  and  followership. 

The  first  lasting  influence  came  from  several  of  my  college  professors  who  spoke  of  citizenship 
in  a  worldwide  historical  context.  Professors  who  with  their  families  had  fled  Nazi  Germany  were  most 
profound  in  their  analvsis  of  the  relationship  between  leaders  and  those  who  are  led.  They  related  the 
well-knowm  story  told  bv  Pastor  Frederick  Niemoller.  then  head  of  the  largest  church  in  Germain.  As 
the  storv  goes  Pastor  Niemoller,  although  an  opponent  of  Nazism,  initially  did  little  to  help  those  perse- 
cuted which  included  the  Jews,  labor  leaders,  intellectuals  and  artists.  When,  at  last,  the  storm  troopers 
came  for  him  he  knew  that  through  his  own  fault  no  one  was  left  to  hear  his  cries  for  help.  Clearly,  he 
missed  an  early  opportunity  for  leadership. 

A  second  influence,  which  helped  me  to  find  a  voice,  was  attending  the  Race  Relations  Institute 
at  Fisk  University.  Here  some  of  America's  most  distinguished  social  scientists  and  activists  along  with 
participants  from  many  races,  faiths,  ages  and  socioeconomic  backgrounds  pondered  the  disconnect 
between  the  American  creed  and  its  practice  in  everyday  public  life.  The  consensus  was  that  ordinary 
citizens  can  provoke  change  and  that  the  "great  man"  theory  of  leadership  is  a  myth. 

My  thinking  about  citizens  was  further  reinforced  during  my  graduate  study  at  International 
House  on  the  campus  of  the  Universitv  of  Chicago  where  students  from  democratic  and  non-democratic 
countries  around  the  world  exchanged  views  on  the  individual's  role  in  society7.  We  talked  about  both  the 
necessity7  and  consequences  of  expressing  oneself  on  issues  that  matter  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 
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Words  of  encouragement 

To  those  who  wish  to  assume  a  leadership  role  but  fear  to  take  the  first  step  these  words  of  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  should  be  encouraging  -  "Few  will  have  the  greatness  to  bend  history  itself;  but  each  of  us 
can  work  to  change  a  small  portion  of  events  ...  It  is  from  numberless  diverse  acts  of  courage  and  belief 
that  human  history  is  shaped. " 

Harry  Truman  was  not  considered  "great"  as  a  young  man,  even  as  a  United  States  Senator. 
However,  once  the  responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  presidency  were  thrust  upon  him,  he  drew  on  an  inner 
strength  which  others  failed  to  see.  Today  students  of  the  presidency  rank  him  as  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive presidents.   Indeed,  "great  necessities  call  for  great  virtues." 

In  an  insightful  essay  on  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  his  biographer  Clayborne  Carson  wrote:  "The 
notion  that  appearances  by  great  men  (or  great  women)  are  necessary  preconditions  for  the  emergence 
of  major  movements  for  social  change  reflects  not  only  a  poor  understanding  of  history,  but  also  a  pes- 
simistic view  of  the  possibilities  for  future  social  change.  Waiting  for  the  Messiah  is  a  human  weakness 
that  is  unlikely  to  be  rewarded  more  than  once  in  a  millennium." 

Not  all  individuals  aspire  to  be  leaders,  but  successful  leaders  have  come  from  diverse  back- 
grounds and  experiences.  Wisdom  is  dispersed  throughout  society.  No  doubt  much  can  and  should  be 
learned  from  the  lives  of  the  stellar  accomplishments  of  the  "famous"  leaders  portrayed  in  such  popular 
works  as  Plutarch's  Lives  and  John  F  Kennedy's  Profiles  in  Courage.  Remember  though,  that  leadership 
can  be  learned  and  that  many  ordinary  people  have  been  transformed  by  an  epiphanic  moment. 

Of  course  there  are  ground  rules,  pathways  and  the  need  for  good  people  skills.  Leadership  is 
an  act,  which  can  be  begun  at  any  stage  in  one's  lifecycle.  The  ultimate  questions  for  the  would-be  leader 
is:  To  what  end?  J.  Thomas  Wren's  answer  is  appropriate.  In  his  words,  the  intended  consequence  of 
one's  efforts  is  "the  achievement  of  mutual  goals,  which  one  intended  to  enhance  one's  group,  organiza- 
tion, or  society."    And  to  this,  I  say,  "Indeed! " 
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George  Wallace's  Impact 

On  Local  and  National  Politics 


Jessica  Minyard 

A  four-time  governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  George  C.  Wallace 
is  an  important  figure  in  Alabama's  political  history  and  has  even  affect- 
ed politics  throughout  the  nation  as  well.  Through  his  role  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement,  he  was  able  to  dominate  the  feelings  of  many  citizens. 
It  is  important  to  understand  what  kind  of  man  Wallace  was,  his  family 
and  educational  background,  and  the  beginnings  of  his  political  career  in 
order  to  fully  grasp  the  scope  of  his  impact  on  politics  in  Alabama  and 
America. 
Personal  Perspective 

Born  during  the  Great  Depression  on  August  25,  1919,  to  George 
C.  Wallace.  Sr.  and  Mozelle  Smith  Wallace.  George  Corley  Wallace  was 
raised  on  a  farm  in  Clio.  Alabama,  a  city  located  in  Barbour  County  (a 
rural  area  of  Alabama's  Black  Belt  Region).  He  had  two  brothers.  Jack 
and  Gerald,  and  one  sister  Marianne  ("George  Corley  Wallace"  1). 
Growing  up  on  a  farm.  Wallace  was  expected  to  do  chores  regularly  in 
order  to  help  the  family.  The  farm  was  of  extreme  importance  to  the  fam- 
ily as  it  provided  them  with  meals  in  a  time  when  food  was  scarce  (Lesher 
23).  Wallace  would  later  state  that  the  Depression  was  one  of  the  events 
which  had  a  major  impact  on  his  life  (1).  Although  the  family  always 
had  enough  food  to  eat.  they  never  had  money  to  spend  and  Wallace  fully 
understood  the  poverty-  that  surrounded  him  (23). 

Due  to  the  hardships  his  family  faced  and  other  family  problems, 
Wallace  developed  a  strong  bond  with  his  grandparents,  particularly  his 
garndfather.  A  visit  to  his  grandparents'  house  provided  solace  from  his 
home  life.  Due  to  the  fact  that  his  father  often  drank  without  control,  his 
mother  struggled  to  gain  control  over  her  family.  She  expected  the  chil- 
dren to  attend  church  regularly  and  believed  adamantly  in  the  phrase 
"spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,"  as  she  often  used  force  to  discipline 
her  children  (Carter  26).  Wallace  immensely  enjoved  these  visits  to  his 
grandparents'  home,  which  provided  him  with  a  glimpse  of  life  outside  of 
his  own  (27). 

Although  his  father  was  often  away  on  business  and  verged  on 
having  a  drinking  problem.  George  G.  Wallace,  Sr.  passed  an  idea  on  to 
his  son  that  Wallace  would  never  forget.  Wallace,  Sr.  grew  increasingly 
bitter  about  his  economic  situation  and  blamed  the  North  for  his  own 
problems  and  the  problems  of  the  South.  He  overtly  condemned  the 
North  for  impoverishing  the  South  and  as  a  residt,  leaving  the  region 
incapable  of  educating  its  citizens  and  dooming  the  area  to  continued 
destitution.  Wallace,  Sr.  stated  that  "Southerners  couldn't  be  elected  to 
national  office  because  [Northerners]  looked  down  on  us."  However,  he 
believed  the  solution  to  the  problem  was  to  obtain  state  and  local  politi- 
cal power.  Perhaps  then.  Southerners  would  be  able  to  influence 
Northerners  and  in  turn,  make  life  better  for  everyone.  In  1928,  Wallace. 
Sr.  convinced  his  father  to  run  for  probate  judge  of  Barbour  County 
(Lesher  26).  Wallace,  just  nine  years  old  at  the  time,  helped  with  the 
campaign  and  remembered  the  excitement  the  night  that  his  grandfather 
secured  victory.   It  was  a  feeling  that  he  would  remember  throughout  his 


The  author  reflects  on 
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life  (27). 

Although  his  childhood  was  difficult,  Wallace  did  manage  to  make  time  for  recreational  activi- 
ties. After  school,  he  enjoyed  swimming  and  hunting  for  snakes  with  his  friends  -  both  white  and  black 
(Lesher  23).  However,  his  true  passion  was  boxing.  He  began  boxing  at  an  early  age  when  his  father 
bought  him  a  pair  of  boxing  gloves  on  one  of  his  business  trips  to  Georgia.  Even  at  the  young  age  of 
seven,  Wallace  went  to  great  lengths  to  stage  fights.  He  would  fight  with  anyone  who  would  give  him  the 
time  of  day  Boxing  provided  Wallace  with  an  outlet  to  release  his  limitless  energy,  but  it  also  gave  the 
world  a  glimpse  of  his  darker  side  -  a  side  of  violence. 

Wallace  continued  to  box  throughout  much  of  his  life.  While  attending  high  school  at  Barbour 
County  High,  he  won  the  Alabama  State  Golden  Gloves  Boxing  Championship  (Lesher  30).  He  also 
served  as  the  quarterback  of  the  school's  Yellow  Jacket  football  team,  during  his  high  school  career.  After 
graduation  in  1937,  he  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Alabama  Law  School  as  he  realized  that  a  law  degree 
would  help  further  his  political  career  and  at  that  time  Alabama's  law  degree  program  only  took  two 
years.  During  his  first  year  at  the  University,  his  father  died  of  a  massive  stroke.  While  traveling  from 
Tuscaloosa  to  his  hometown,  Wallace  thought  about  what  he  would  remember  most  about  his  father. 
This,  of  course,  was  the  political  legacy  that  Wallace,  Sr.  had  passed  down  to  his  son. 

After  working  several  jobs  in  order  to  put  himself  through  college.  Wallace  graduated  with  a  law 
degree  from  the  University.  Later  during  World  War  II,  he  served  as  an  Army  Force  Flight  engineer.  He 
flew  several  missions  before  he  was  honorably  discharged  because  of  health  problems  on  December  8, 
1943.   He  received  three  medals  of  honor  (59). 

While  serving  in  the  military,  Wallace  met  Lurlene  Burns.  He  courted  her  for  several  months  and 
the  two  were  married  on  Saturday,  May  22,  1943.  They  had  four  children,  Bobbi  Jo,  George  J.  Wallace, 
Jr.,  Peggy  Sue,  and  Lee  (Lesher  90,  52  &  173).  During  their  marriage,  Wallace  achieved  his  dream  of 
becoming  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama;  however,  he  was  unable  to  run  for  re-election  during  the 
next  campaign,  so  instead,  he  pleaded  with  Lurlene  to  run.  She  did,  and  became  the  first  and  onlv 
woman  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama  (370  &  385). 

There  were  constantly  problems  between  the  two  during  their  marriage.  Lurlene  believed  that 
George  was  having  affairs  with  other  women,  but  the  main  problem  was  the  constant  neglect  of  his  fam- 
ily The  most  important  thing  in  his  life  was  politics,  and  Wallace  did  not  care  what  he  had  to  sacrifice 
in  order  to  achieve  his  dream  (56-57).  Despite  these  conflicts,  the  two  never  divorced  and  were  togeth- 
er until  Lurlene  died  on  May  6,  1968,  of  cancer  (384). 

Four  years  after  Lurlene 's  death,  Wallace  met  another  woman  and  fell  in  love  with  her.  Cornelia 
Ellis  Snively  was  a  wealthy  Florida  native,  with  two  sons,  who  moved  to  Montgomery  after  she  became 
bored  with  her  life  in  Florida.  Here  she  met  Wallace  and  the  two  dated  for  many  months.  They  became 
so  close  that  Cornelia's  friends  referred  to  Wallace  as  "your  governor."  Wallace  announced  their  engage- 
ment on  Christmas  Day  and  the  couple  was  married  on  January  4,  1972.  Their  marriage  lasted  for  four 
years.  According  to  Stephan  Lesher,  after  a  few  years,  Wallace  discovered  that  Cornelia  had  been  tap- 
ping the  phone  lines  in  the  Governor's  mansion  in  order  to  catch  him  having  a  conversation  with  one  of 
his  old  girlfriends  (495).  Ironically  there  were  also  rumors  of  Cornelia  having  extramarital  affairs. 
Although  she  denied  the  accusations,  Wallace  filed  for  divorce  in  June  1977. 

After  his  divorce  from  Cornelia,  Wallace  married  for  a  third  time.  Lisa  Taylor  was  thirty  years 
his  junior,  but  she  actively  pursued  Wallace  and  convinced  him  that  she  had  loved  him  since  the  first  time 
that  they  had  met.  The  two  were  married  in  1981,  but  once  again,  Wallace  was  in  a  failing  relationship. 
In  February  1987,  Lisa  and  Wallace  divorced.  She  despised  the  public  life  and  claimed  that  her  son  was 
miserable  as  a  result  of  all  of  the  media  attention.   Wallace  never  remarried  (498). 

His  later  years  were  filled  with  hardships.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  his  mother  moved  to 
Montgomery  to  be  near  her  children.  She  worked  several  jobs  and  watched  the  rise  and  fall  of  her  son's 
political  career.  She  died  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Lesher  notes  that  Wallace  had  a  deep  love  and  respect  for 
his  mother,  because  while  he  inherited  his  father's  passion  for  politics,  he  inherited  his  mother's  ability 
to  cope  with  adverse  circumstances  (48  &  50). 

Continuing  with  his  passion  for  politics,  Wallace  ran  for  President  twice.  During  his  second  cam- 
paign for  President  of  the  Linked  States,  Arthur  Bremer  shot  him  in  Laurel,  Maryland.  The  accident  left 
him  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down  and  confined  him  to  a  wheelchair  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  But, 
the  accident  did  much  more  than  injure  him  physically.   It  crushed  all  hope  of  ever  becoming  President. 
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After  a  life  filled  with  political  triumphs  and  defeats,  marriages  and  divorces,  \\ allace  died  on  September 
13,  1998.  in  Montgomery,  as  a  result  of  failing  health. 
Political  Career 

Throughout  bis  life,  Wallace's  main  goal  was  political  achievement,  more  specifically  to  become 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  His  first  elected  position  was  in  third  grade  when  he  was  nominated 
president  of  his  class  (Lesher  23).  He  participated  in  election  campaigns  before  he  was  even  a  teenager 
(1).  His  first  true  political  achievement  was  in  January  1935,  when  he  actively  campaigned  and  secured 
enough  votes  to  be  elected  as  a  Senate  page.  Wallace  forever  remembered  the  name  of  those  Senators 
who  had  supported  him.  and  perhaps  more  importantly,  those  who  had  not.  The  ability  to  recall  the 
names  of  his  supporters  was  a  particular  advantage  that  Wallace  enjoyed  over  his  competitors.  It  was 
during  his  time  as  a  page  that  Wallace  learned  the  uttermost  workings  of  the  legislative  process.  He 
observed  the  committee  system,  including  how  many  readings  were  required  before  a  bill  could  be  acted 
on,  how  a  bill  was  enrolled,  and  how  many  days  it  took  to  pass  a  bill.  But,  more  importantly,  he  learned 
politics  -  "which  committees  were  most  powerful,  which  senators  were  independent,  which  were  in  the 
governor's  pocket,  and  which  were  influenced  by  vested  interests"  (Lesher  35).  Perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able lesson  that  he  learned  while  serving  as  a  page  was  survival  through  hard  work  and  optimism. 

In  1946.  he  was  elected  to  serve  as  a  Democratic  Assistant  Attorney  General  ("Wallace.  George" 
1).  During  this  time,  he  moved  back  to  Barbour  County  in  order  to  run  for  the  State  Legislature.  He 
ran  a  grassroots  campaign,  traveling  from  house  to  house,  attending  local  plays  and  church  services.  All 
of  the  hard  work  paid  off  and  in  1 9-1-7  he  was  elected  to  serve  as  a  legislator  (Lesher  66). 

After  this  political  victory.  Wallace  opened  his  own  private  law  firm  in  Barbour  County  in  order 
to  further  his  political  ambitions  (Lesher  75).  A  year  later  in  1948.  he  was  chosen  to  serve  as  an  alter- 
nate to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  Philadelphia.  Senator  Hill  convened  the  caucus  on  July 
13  and  desperately  tried  to  persuade  Southerners  not  to  walk  out  if  a  strong  civil  rights  platform  was 
passed.  However,  his  efforts  fell  short  and  the  "Dixiecrats"  left  the  convention  (Lesher  79).  Wallace 
chose  to  stay  behind  because  he  stated  that  "he  had  promised  his  constituents  to  represent  them  by  cast- 
ing his  vote  to  nominate  for  President  Senator  Richard  Russell  of  Georgia. "  But,  his  refusal  to  follow  the 
other  Southerners  served  several  other  purposes  as  well.  It  helped  Wallace  maintain  a  close  relationship 
with  the  elected  leaders  of  Alabama's  Democratic  Party  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  for  national  pub- 
licity. It  is  fitting  that  Wallace  began  his  national  political  career  by  denouncing  civil  rights  legislation 
(Lesher  80). 

On  February  2.  1953.  Wallace  took  the  bench  as  a  State  Circuit  Court  Judge  in  Bullock  County 
(Lesher  91).  It  was  during  his  term  as  judge  that  he  began  to  foster  his  segregationist  beliefs.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1956.  federal  officials  requested  to  view  voting  records  in  a  nearby  Georgia  county  in  order  to 
determine  if  black  citizens  had  been  denied  the  right  to  vote  (95).  Lesher  adds  that  although  the  request 
affected  him  in  no  way,  Wallace  declared  that  if  federal  officials  tried  to  probe  around  in  his  jurisdiction, 
he  would  use  his  full  power  and  authority-  to  have  them  arrested  (96).  Lesher  also  includes  a  civil  rights 
activist  description  of  Wallace  as  being  "a  dangerous  and  unprincipled  opportunist,  willing  to  destroy 
Alabama  to  promote  himself"  (95).  Wallace  defended  his  views  by  claiming  that  segregation  wras  "a 
cooperative  ambition  [among  blacks  and  whites]  to  raise  the  economic  and  cultural  level  of  all  people" 
(Lesher  98). 

While  still  serving  as  judge.  Wallace  attempted  his  first  run  at  Governor.  His  campaign  official- 
ly began  on  January  20.  1958.  and  Lesher  contends  that  Wallace  strengthened  his  racial  views  promis- 
ing to  protect  Alabama  from  "outside  interference"  (115).  With  fourteen  other  candidates  seeking  the 
Democratic  nomination.  Wallace  had  stiff  competition  and  one  of  those  candidates.  John  Patterson. 
Alabama's  Attorney  General,  would  go  on  to  defeat  him  later  that  year  (Lesher  119).  It  has  been  argued 
that  part  of  the  reason  Patterson  secured  this  victory  was  the  endorsement  he  received  from  the  Ku  Klu.x 
Klan.  an  endorsement  that  Wallace  had  previously  declined  (127).  After  this  bitter  defeat.  Wallace 
increased  his  racial  views  vowing  never  to  be  "out-segged"  again,  although  he  later  denied  ever  using  the 
phrase.  However,  the  defeat  forced  Wallace  to  realize  that  defending  segregation  was  necessary-  if  he  ever 
expected  to  achieve  the  position  of  Governor  (Lesher  129). 

The  tactic  proved  successful  and  Wallace  was  elected  Governor  in  1963.  During  this  second 
campaign,  he  used  the  slogan  "Stand  up  for  Alabama"  to  show  that  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  states'  rights 
and  would  stand  up  for  segregation  in  Alabama  regardless  of  the  personal  consequences  (140).    In  his 


inauguration  speech  he  promised  Alabamians,  "Segregation  now!  Segregation  tomorrow!  Segregation 
forever! "  This  speech  contributed  greatly  to  the  pain  that  the  State  would  endure  over  the  next  few  years 
and  would  mark  the  attitude  of  Wallace's  first  years  as  Governor  (163). 

Partly  due  to  his  racial  confrontations,  Wallace  was  elected  Governor  three  more  times  in  1971, 
1975,  and  again  in  1983.  Wallace  also  ran  for  President  of  the  United  States  during  his  political  career. 
Although  his  attempts  were  unsuccessful,  he  did  manage  to  capture  thirteen  percent  of  the  vote  and  gain 
popularity  in  many  northern  states.  In  1987,  Wallace  ended  his  career  when  he  retired  from  politics  as 
a  result  of  failing  health  ("George  Corley  Wallace"  2) 
Significant  Political  Events 

Several  important  historical  events  occurred  during  Wallace's  terms  as  governor,  for  instance,  the 
demonstrations  in  Birmingham  where  hundreds  of  protestors  were  attacked  by  police  dogs  and  water 
hoses.  During  that  time,  Wallace  never  faltered  in  his  support  of  Police  Commissioner  Eugene  "Bull" 
Connor.  The  Governor  went  out  of  his  way  to  encourage  the  commissioner's  hard-line  response  to  the 
civil  rights  demonstrations  (Carter  117).  After  the  violence  continued,  President  Kennedy  phoned 
Wallace  to  ask  him  to  consider  the  image  that  Alabama  was  portraying  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  and  the 
world.  Unfortunately,  the  Governor  was  not  concerned  with  this  matter.  He  felt  as  though  people  should 
mind  their  own  business  and  not  meddle  in  other  state's  affairs. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  event  of  his  governorship  occurred  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  the 
same  college  which  he  had  attended  several  years  earlier.  In  March  1962,  Wallace  told  his  followers  that 
when  the  court  order  came  to  desegregate  the  college,  he  would  "place  myself,  your  governor,  in  the  posi- 
tion so  that  the  federal  court  order  must  be  direct  against  your  governor."  E.  Culpepper  Clark  asserts  in 
the  book  The  Schoolhouse  Door  that  Wallace  pledged  to  refuse  to  "abide  by  any  such  illegal  federal  court 
order  even  to  the  point  of  standing  in  the  schoolhouse  door,  if  necessary"  (154).  Wallace  kept  his  promise 
and  only  backed  down  when  he  came  face  to  face  with  federal  troopers.  All  the  time  that  he  stood  there 
he  proclaimed  that  the  federal  government  was  meddling  in  the  State's  affairs  (Clark  165). 

The  bombing  of  the  Sixteenth  Street  Baptist  Church  also  occurred  during  Wallace's  first  term. 
After  receiving  news  of  the  incident,  Wallace  "turned  white  with  shock"  and  attempted  to  investigate  the 
bombings.  He  sent  three  hundred  state  troopers  to  Birmingham  and  placed  five  hundred  National 
Guardsmen  on  alert.  A  reward  of  $5,000  was  also  offered  for  information  leading  to  the  capture  of  the 
perpetrators.  However,  Wallace's  attempts  to  solve  the  crime  were  received  with  nothing  less  than  hos- 
tility. The  money  was  termed  "blood  money"  by  John  P.  Roche,  President  of  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action.  Roche  also  stated  that  Wallace  was  "as  guilty  as  if  he  himself  planted  that  bomb," 
and  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  stated  that 
Wallace's  actions  had  "encouraged"  the  murder  of  the  children  (Lesher  254  &  255). 

Wallace  also  played  a  role  in  the  occurrence  of  "Bloody  Sunday"  in  Selma.  As  plans  of  the  march 
were  being  discussed,  Wallace  stated  that  he  would  not  "have  a  bunch  of  niggers  walking  along  a  high- 
way in  this  state  as  long  as  I  am  governor."  The  Governor  lived  up  to  his  word,  and  as  the  demonstra- 
tors reached  the  Edmund  Pettus  Bridge,  they  were  met  by  fifty  mounted  state  troopers  with  clubs,  elec- 
tric cattle  prods,  and  gas  masks  (Carter  247).  Wallace  was  initially  unconcerned,  claiming  that  he  had 
actually  saved  lives  by  attempting  to  stop  the  protest,  but  as  the  day  progressed,  he  began  to  realize  the 
full  extent  of  the  confrontation.  Although  the  marchers  were  eventually  allowed  to  continue  the  demon- 
stration, Wallace  campaigned  actively  against  the  Civil  Rights  Bill.  Wallace  realized  that  his  dissent 
would  have  no  impact  on  the  politicians  in  Washington,  he  still  fought  hard  and  as  a  result,  gained 
national  recognition. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence  that  suggests  that  the  actions  taken  by  Wallace 
during  his  term  as  Governor  were  all  negative,  this  was  not  the  case.  For  example,  during  one  of  his 
terms,  he  created  the  Oil  and  Gas  Trust  Fund.  One  of  his  main  goals  as  Governor  was  economic  stabil- 
ity for  the  State.  During  his  first  term,  he  sponsored  the  largest  highway  expansion  program  in  the  state's 
history.  And  although  he  did  not  succeed,  he  tried  to  raise  more  money  for  education  in  Alabama 
("George  Corley  Wallace"  3). 
Political  Legacy 

During  his  numerous  campaigns  Wallace  stood  for  low  taxes,  against  foreign  aid,  hippies,  and 
"welfare  loafers."  His  was  the  message  of  America's  poor  farmers  and  factory  workers  and  he  vowed  to 
protect  these  people  from  the  big  government  in  Washington.      Wallace  claims  to  have  invented 
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Reaganism,  which  included  many  of  his  populist  themes  such  as  the  distrasl  of  Washington,  of  bureau- 
crats, and  intellectuals  ("George  Wallace"  10-t). 

In  1 1  i ^  article.  "The  Democratic  Father  of  Modern  Republicanism,"  Taylor  Branch  states  thai 
Wallace  was  "a  transitional  figure  for  the  partisan  structure  ;h  well  as  the  texture  of  American  politics." 
He  did  so  by  campaigning  againsl  both  national  panics  as  agents  of  federal  tyranny,  referring  to  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  as  "Tweedledum  and  Tw eedledee"  (Branch  50).  Branch  argues  thai 
Wallace's  legacy  is  clear.  1  le  enticed  the  children  of  the  FDR  Democrats  to  think  of  governmenl  noi  as  a 
savior,  refuge,  compact  of  fellow  citizens,  or  even  as  their  problem  -  bin  as  the  enenrj  (Branch  51). 
Branch  also  asserts  that  George  Wallace  was  "the  most  prophetic  embarrassmenl  in  American  political 
history"  (48).  I  le  states  that  Wallace  not  only  dominated  politics  in  Alabama,  but  nationally  as  well,  For 
more  than  a  quarter  century,  Wallace  ruled  supreme  in  Alabama  and  for  a  time  had  a  profound  influence 
on  national  politics  (Hewitt  <S:  Laughinghouse  00).  Both  Lesher  and  Garter  claim  that  he  had  an  over- 
whelming legacy  that  reached  across  the  nation.  And.  Garter  states  that  if  Wallace  "did  not  create  the 
conservative  groundswell  that  transformed  American  politics  in  the  eighties,  he  anticipated  main  of  its 
themes"  (Branch  -i8).  Garter  also  associates  Wallace  with  a  "new"  conservatism  that  was  reckless  inn  I 
hostile  to  authority.  His  attacks  on  the  federal  government  have  become  the  "gospel  of  modern  conser- 
vatism." 

However,  both  scholars  realize  the  obstacles  of  understanding  Wallace's  legacv.  First,  there  is  his 
choice  of  subject  matter,  namely,  his  talk  of  lynching  and  vowing  never  to  be  "out-niggered."  Secondly, 
he  was  the  father  of  a  new.  white  man's  anti-government.  anti-Washington  Republican  Party,  even 
though  he  hated  Republicans  (50).  Yet,  an  important  difference  remains  between  Wallace's  anti- 
Washington  stance  and  that  of  the  Republicans  who  adopted  it.  Wallace  opposed  government  intrusion 
mainly  in  social  politics  such  as  busing,  housing,  and  employment,  and  the  politics  of  Goldwater.  Nixon, 
Reagan,  and  Bush  were  also  hostile  to  programs  involving  race.  But  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administra- 
tions attacked  those  with  which  Wallace  was  sympathetic  -  aid  to  education,  support  for  the  elderly,  and 
the  raise  of  minimum  wage.  Wallace  condemned  Reagan  for  lowering  the  taxes  of  the  rich.  Throughout 
his  career  he  possessed  many  of  the  traits  of  a  populist,  including  the  belief  that  the  economically  afflu- 
ent should  pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes,  the  state  had  a  responsibility  to  regulate  big  business,  and  that  a 
person  deserves  to  reap  the  benefits  of  his  work  (Lesher  313). 

Robert  Dallek  credits  Wallace  as  the  prophet  of  the  antigovernment,  antiliberal  politics  of  the 
1980's  and  1990's.  He  was  a  man  who  realized  that  political  gain  was  to  be  made  in  a  society  shaken 
by  social  upheaval  and  economic  uncertainty.  Wallace  asserts  that  his  racial  views  were  merely  political 
tactics  (Dallek  81).  He  once  told  a  reporter  that  he  "started  off  talking  about  schools  and  highways  and 
prisons  and  taxes  -  and  I  couldn't  make  them  listen.  Then  I  began  talking  about  niggers  -  and  they 
stomped  the  floor. "  Throughout  his  political  career,  Wallace  refused  to  blame  himself  and  his  fellow  seg- 
regationists: rather,  he  blamed  the  federal  government  for  intervening  in  states'  affairs  (Dallek  82). 

Carter  describes  him  as  "the  most  influential  loser  in  twentieth-century  American  politics" 
(Carter  468).  He  was  the  champion  of  the  poor  and  he  claimed  that  the  big.  faceless  government  had 
lost  touch  with  ordinary  people,  such  as  taxi  drivers,  beauticians,  and  construction  workers  (Lesher  xi). 
In  little  more  than  a  decade,  he  turned  the  face  of  American  politics  around.  He  moved  most  Americans 
away  from  an  open  willingness  to  follow,  and  even  make  sacrifices  for.  an  ever-expanding  government 
who  had  a  determination  to  shrink  all  social  programs.  Lesher  asserts  that  the  "Reagan  revolution" 
which  occurred  in  the  early  80's  was  instead  the  "Wallace  evolution."  Even  in  1992.  every  presidential 
candidate  of  both  major  parties  professed  to  have  a  special  relationship  with  middle-class  Americans,  a 
theme  Wallace  created.  Independent  candidate  Ross  Perot's  campaign  had  overtones  of  populism  as  well 
(Lesher  xii). 

Wallace's  single-minded  ambition  was  perhaps  his  greatest  strength,  as  well  as  his  ultimate 
undoing.  He  prided  himself  on  being  from  the  Old  South,  and  his  stand  on  race  can  be  seen  as  the  Old 
South's  last  fight  before  becoming  the  New  (Hewitt  6c  Laughinghouse  66).  Wallace  worked  hard  to 
define  his  place  in  history,  and  in  his  later  years  he  tried  desperately  to  rehabilitate  his  image  by  apolo- 
gizing for  his  earlier  racial  mistakes.  His  friend  Tom  Ventress  is  said  to  have  described  him  as  a  "down- 
to-earth  sort  of  fellow."  He  simply  states  that  "[racism]  was  good  politics  back  then,  and  he  [Wallace] 
was  good  at  politics  (Lesher  67). 

Historian  G.  Vann  Woodward  agrees  and  maintains  that  Wallace  did  not  create  the  reaction  to 
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the  Civil  Rights  Movement;  rather,  he  simply  worked  with  a  feeling  which  was  already  present.  He  was 
not  the  cause  of  racial  tension,  merely  an  indicator  of  the  emotions  (Lesher  502).  He  strengthened  the 
sense  of  self-worth  among  owners  of  small  businesses,  shopkeepers,  and  police  officers,  just  to  name  a 
few.  His  tactics  appealed  to  real  concerns  of  real  people  --  Wallace  did  not  invent  them.  Over  the  vears, 
many  of  Wallace's  political  positions  became  respectable  in  American  politics,  among  them  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  bureaucracy,  parents'  freedom  of  choice  among  schools,  strengthening  of  local  crime  enforce- 
ment agencies,  and  the  taxing  of  the  "super-rich." 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Wallace  admitted  that  he  had  been  wrong  for  his  earlier  racial  stands. 
He  admitted  his  guilt  and  sought  forgiveness  from  many  of  the  civil  rights  leaders  including  Coretta  Scott 
King.  Jesse  Jackson,  and  E.  D.  Nixon  (503).  What  is  ironic  is  that  at  a  time  when  the  South  was  mov- 
ing towards  acceptance  of  all  citizens,  much  of  the  United  States  was  turning  in  the  other  direction  with 
blood  confrontations  in  several  American  cities  (504). 

This  sense  of  regret  can  be  seen  in  an  interview  with  Jeannye  Thornton  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  where  Wallace  admitted  that  "segregation  was  wrong"  ("Wallace  Likes  Dole"  10).  However,  he 
also  asserts  that  he  was  never  a  racist.  He  was  merely  doing  what  the  people  of  Alabama  wanted.  The 
impact  of  Wallace's  racism  will  never  be  forgotten;  but  nevertheless,  he  was  an  important  man  of  his 
times,  and  he  influenced  leaders  from  Richard  Nixon  to  Newt  Gingrich  (Bandrapalli  18). 

His  angry  legacy  had  turned  to  one  of  healing  and  forgiveness.  During  his  lifetime  he  had 
become  a  national  figure  with  coast-to-coast  appeal.  Racial  strife  was  central  to  Iris  "politics  of  rage," 
but  so  was  a  sense  of  populism.  As  President  of  the  freshman  class  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  he  took 
on  the  affluent  fraternity  kids.  During  one  term  as  Governor,  he  provided  free  textbooks  for  public  school 
students  --  both  black  and  white.  Throughout  his  political  career,  he  railed  against  "pointy-headed 
bureaucrats  and  pushed  the  anti-Washington  message  to  the  people"  (Cooper  51). 

Wallace's  political  legacv  is  often  ignored  because  it  is  too  painful  for  many  to  consider.  He 
forced  the  nation  to  realize  that  most  white  Americans,  regardless  of  region,  did  not  want  to  accept  blacks 
as  neighbors  or  schoolmates  and  that  most  citizens  did  believe  that  they  were  being  "taxed  to  death"  for 
frivolous  reasons  (Lesher  xix).  Lesher  believes  that  "we  made  George  Wallace,  not  the  other  way  around" 
(Lesher  xx).  He  was  a  product  of  the  time  and  place.  His  ideals,  ideas,  and  actions  reflected  his  roots 
in  the  rural  South. 
Conclusion 

George  C.  Wallace  is  a  political  legend.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  state  political  leader,  he 
impacted  the  government  throughout  the  State  of  Alabama  and  the  United  States.  He  was  an  excellent 
politician  who  took  full  advantage  of  the  feelings  of  his  constituents.  Despite  the  horrible  acts  which 
Wallace  committed  during  his  lifetime,  his  impact  on  politics  is  undeniable. 
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Civil  Rights  and  the  Chicano  Movement 
in  the  United  States 


Gina  DeRosier 


Voy  a  los  Est  ados  Initios 
Para  ganar  la  vida 
Adios.  mi  tierra  querida 
Te  llevo  en  mi  corazon 

"Corrido  del  Inmigrante" 
(Balderrama  5) 


I'm  going  to  the  United  States 
To  earn  a  living 
Good-bye  my  beloved  country 
1  carry  you  in  my  heart 

"Ballad  of  the  [m migrant" 


The  Hispanic  population  is  the  fastest  growing  minority  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Currently,  they  are  the  second  largest  minori- 
ty group  in  the  United  States  and  by  the  first  decade  of  the  21st  century, 
they  will  be  the  largest  ethnic  minority  group  (The  Mexican).  Mexican- 
Americans,  or  Chicanos.  comprise  a  large  percentage  of  this  population. 
In  fact,  this  group  constitutes  20  percent  of  all  people  of  Mexican  origin 
in  the  world  and  65  percent  of  the  Hispanic,  or  Uatino  population  in  the 
United  States.  They  also  represent  an  important  market  by  spending, 
along  with  other  Uatino  groups,  $300  billion  annually.  Chicanos  have 
created  and  participated  in  over  3.000  commercial,  political  and  social 
organizations.  Currently,  more  than  5,000  elected  officials  at  all  levels  of 
government,  local  and  national,  are  of  Mexican  and  Hispanic  origin.  For 
these  reasons,  their  community  is  of  great  importance  to  the  future  of  the 
Lnited  States. 

In  May  of  1970.  Ruben  Salazar.  a  Mexican- American  journalist 
predicted  a  revolution  among  Chicanos  in  Uos  Angeles  (Moran).  David 
Sanchez,  founder  of  the  Brown  Berets,  a  civil  rights  group,  has  the  fol- 
low ing  to  say  of  the  word.  "Chicano:" 

Every  Hispanic  is  a  potential  Chicano.   The  Chicano  is  a 
Mexican-American  who  respects  the  culture  and  history  of 
Mexico,  and  who  understands  the  culture  and  lifestyle  of  Ua 
Raza  (the  Race)  living  in  the  tinted  States.   Chicanos  have 
unified  on  several  occasions  based  on  nationalism.   The  word 
chicanitos  was  used  by  mass  exodus  of  refugees  that  poured 
into  the  L  .S.  to  escape  the  Mexican  Revolution  from  1910- 
1920... During  the  World  Wars,  soldiers  of  Mexican  extraction 
called  themselves  Chicanos.   In  the  1960's  and  1970's.  the 
Chicano  Civil  Rights  era  evolved  around  a  strong  identity 
which  was  the  national  unifying  force  which  brought  better 
education  and  better  living  standards. 


The  author  wrote  this 
paper  for  the  Civil 
Rights  and  Justice  class 
taught  by  Dr.  Ed 
LaMonte.   She  was 
interested  in  learning 
more  about  the  trays  in 
which  different 
cultures,  especially  those 
who  face  oppression 
such  as  Mexican- 
Americans,  find  the 
strength  to  figh t  for 
equality  and  the  process 
by  which  they  learn  to 
adjust  to  a  new 
society.    Her  interest  in 
studying  more  about  the 
Chicano  Movement  for 
Civil  Rights  and  Justice 
was  fired  by  her  desire 
for  justice  and  her 
interest  in  Spanish 
culture. 

Gina  DeRosier  is  a 
junior,  majoring  in  both 
political  science  and 
Spanish.   She  plans  to 
attend  law  school  upon 
graduation  and  wishes  to 
concentrate  her  attention 
on  international  law. 


Chicanos.  along  with  other  Uatinos  are  uniting  to  fight  for  common  goals- 
economic,  social,  political  and  educational.  This  movement  has  caused  a 
fundamental  shift  in  the  way  Chicanos  see  themselves,  practice  their  pol- 
itics, and  adjust  to  American  society-  (Garcia  3).  As  a  result,  there  are 
new  artistic  and  intellectual  currents  within  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munity. The  Chicano  Movement,  or  el  Movimiento.  is  not  simply  a  search 
for  identity  or  an  outburst  of  collective  tension,  it  is  a  full-fledged  trans- 
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formation  of  the  way  Mexican-Americans  promote  their  culture  (7).  Their  new  attitude  is  pro-barrio.  It 
incorporates  Americanism  with  Mexicanism. 

Three  months  after  Salazar  made  his  prediction.  20.000  people  came  to  the  streets  of  East  Los 
Angeles  in  a  demonstration  against  the  Vietnam  War  and  its  disproportionate  number  of  Latino  casual- 
ties (Moran).  Many  people  thought  the  revolution  that  Salazar  predicted  had  begun  and  many  people 
took  his  words  to  heart.  Gloria  Molina,  who  is  now  a  Los  Angeles  County  Supervisor,was  at  the  rally  that 
day.  She  said  that  the  Chicano  Moratorium  "made  a  lot  of  us  who  were  sitting  along  the  sidelines. .  .intim- 
idated bv  a  lot  of  the  radical  aspects  of  the  Chicano  Movement. .  .feel  that  we  needed  to  participate,  to  get 
involved  in  changing  tilings"  (qtd  in  Moran).  In  the  last  25  years  this  has  happened.  Chicanos  have  used 
the  ballot  box  and  educational  opportunities  to  make  progress.  There  are  Chicano  doctors,  lawyers,  jour- 
nalists, college  professors,  entrepreneurs,  psychiatrists,  police  officers  and  politicians.  However,  many  of 
the  issues  that  drove  Chicanos  to  the  streets  in  1970  have  resurfaced  with  the  current  movement  to  elim- 
inate affirmative  action  programs  and  an  overall  anti-Latino  sentiment.  So  now  the  revolution  contin- 
ues, on  the  street  and  through  the  vote,  with  young  and  old  and  radicals  as  well  as  conservatives  (Moran). 

"Changing  one's  place  of  residence  in  the  eternal  quest  for  a  better  life  is  a  common  historical 
phenomenon"  (Balderrama  6).  The  ensuing  ebb  and  flow  of  migration  makes  increased  apprehension 
and  tension  a  certainty.  Estranging  this  new  population  entering  the  states  from  white  Americans  are  dif- 
ferences in  class,  religion,  language  and  ethnicity.  Chicanos  have  been  striving  for  a  homeland,  equal  and 
suitable  working  conditions,  better  education,  and  political  empowerment  since  the  time  thev  first  start- 
ed arriving. 

Mexicans  and  people  of  Mexican  descent  have  occupied  parts  of  the  Southwest  even  before  pio- 
neers started  moving  west.  Culture  clashes  were  unavoidable.  Like  the  white  men  took  land  from  the 
Native  Americans,  they  also  took  land  from  the  Mexican- Americans.  For  example.  President  James  K. 
Polk  tried  to  buy  California  and  New  Mexico  from  Mexico  and  when  Mexico  refused  the  offer,  Polk  sent 
General  Zachary  Taylor  into  the  disputed  territory  (Chicano).  When  the  Mexicans  retaliated.  Polk 
declared  war.  The  ensuing  treatv  from  the  Mexican-American  War  was  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo 
which  ceded  territory  in  the  Southwest  to  the  United  States  for  $15  million.  In  return,  the  United  States 
government  promised  to  assume  any  debts  owed  to  American  citizens  by  Mexico  and  promised  to  respect 
the  cultural  and  property  rights  of  Mexicans  living  in  the  territory  and  to  allow  them  to  become  United 
States  citizens.  Even  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  Mexican-American  land  was  taken.  This  hap- 
pened more  and  more  as  gold,  silver,  copper  and  zinc  were  discovered  in  the  area  (Chicano). 

More  land  was  turned  over  to  the  United  States  through  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  including  land 
in  what  is  now  southern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Even  more  land  was  taken  under  the  provisions  of 
the  1862  Homestead  Act.  Through  all  this,  Mexican- Americans  tried  to  defend  their  rights  and  many 
Spanish  language  newspapers  were  established  to  speak  out  for  the  rights  and  land  of  Chicanos 
(Chicano). 

With  the  onslaught  of  the  railroad  industry  and  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  available  Chinese 
laborers  as  a  result  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  recruitment  of  Mexican  workers  dramatically  increased. 
As  a  response  to  the  intrusions  on  their  lands,  Las  Gorras  Blancas,  or  the  White  Caps,  set  out  to  defend 
the  rights  of  Mexican- Americans  against  the  many  Anglo  intrusions  by  homesteaders,  railroads,  cattle 
ranches  and  lumber  companies.   In  protest  they  tore  down  fences  and  derailed  trains  (Chicano). 

In  1910,  the  Mexican  Revolution  began  forcing  many  Mexicans  to  cross  the  border  in  search  of 
safety  and  employment.  In  addition,  railroad  companies  recruited  nearly  2000  Mexican  workers  every 
month  to  come  work  in  the  United  States  (Chicano).  Both  the  United  States  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  and  Mexico's  Secretarfa  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  Department  of  Foreign 
Relations,  reported  that  nearly  half  a  million  Mexicans  entered  the  United  States  legally  between  the  peri- 
od of  1899-1928  (Balderrama  7).  This  does  not  take  into  account  those  who  illegally  entered  and  set  up 
residence  in  the  United  States.  The  United  States  census  taken  in  1930  calculated  that  approximately 
1,422,533  Mexican  Americans  and  Mexican  Nationals  lived  within  the  United  States  borders.  To  deal 
with  the  growing  number  of  their  population  in  the  United  States,  Chicanos  held  the  First  Mexican 
Congress  in  Laredo,  Texas,  to  discuss  deteriorating  Texan-Mexican  economic  conditions  and  relations, 
the  loss  of  Mexican  culture  and  the  Spanish  language,  social  and  educational  discrimination  and  lynch- 
ings  (Chicano).    Even  after  these  efforts,  tilings  were  not  going  as  the  Chicanos  had  hoped. 

A  couple  of  years  later,  in  1915,  American  authorities   found  a  copv  of  the  Plan  de  San  Diego 
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which  called  for  a  general  uprising  of  Mexicans  and  other  minorities,  for  the  execution  of  all  Anglo  males 
over  die  age  of  16  and  for  the  establishment  of  independent  minority  nations  in  die  Southwest  (( ihicano). 
The  Texas  Rangers  used  this  as  an  excuse  to  step  up  their  reign  of  tenor  against  the  Chicanos.  Similarly, 
in  1966.  Reies  Lopez  Tijerina  and  a  group  of  350  supporters  occupied  the  Camp  Echo  Amphitheater  in 
Kit  Carson  National  Forest,  New  Mexico  (Griswold  del  Castillo  12(').  There,  they  established  the  state 
of  Pueblo  de  San  Joaquin  de  Chama.  claiming  the  land  for  Mexican-Americans  under  the  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo.  Later.  Tijerina's  followers  conducted  an  armed  raid  on  the  Tierra  Amarilla  court- 
house to  make  a  citizens  arrest  of  t he  district  attorney.  Forty  Chicanos  were  arrested  but  Tijerina  escaped 
and  a  nationwide  man-hunt  ensued.  He  was  eventually  captured  and  alter  a  long  court  battle  was  sen- 
tenced for  the  attack  at  Tierra  Amarilla  (Griswold  del  Castillo). 

Along  this  same  concept  of  searching  for  a  homeland,  the  Crusade  for  Justice  sponsored  the  first 
national  Chicano  Youth  Liberation  Conference.  In  1969,  a  year  before  Ruben  Salazar  made  his  predic- 
tion, the  National  Chicano  Youth  Liberation  Conference  met  in  Denver.  There,  the  Plan  of  Aztldn  was 
adopted  and  for  the  first  time,  presented  a  clear  statement  of  the  growing  national  consciousness  of  the 
Chicano  people  (Chicano).  This  plan,  presented  by  Alurista,  a  Chicano  poet,  captured  the  imagination 
of  the  conference  by  defining  a  symbolic  Chicano  homeland  within  the  borders  of  the  United  Staies- 
Aztlan.  The  plan  addresses  the  need  for  Chicano  control  over  the  Chicano  community.  Their  goal  was 
in  "reclaiming  the  land  of  their  birth  and  consecrating  the  determination  of  our  people  of  the  sun  to 
declare  that  the  call  of  our  blood  is  our  power,  our  responsibility,  and  our  inevitable  destiny"  (qtd.  in 
Anava  2).  They  want  to  defend  their  rights  against  the  foreigner  who  exploits  their  riches  and  destroys 
their  culture.  With  the  Plan  of  Aztldn,  the  Chicano  people  declared  the  independence  of  their  mestizo 
nation.  "Before  the  world,  before  all  of  North  America,  before  all  our  brothers  in  the  bronze  continent, 
we  are  a  nation  of  free  pueblos,  we  are  Aztlan"  (qtd.  in  American  Patrol).  This  plan  sets  the  theme  that 
the  Chicanos  must  use  their  nationalism  as  the  key  for  mass  mobilization  and  organization.  If  they  are 
to  succeed,  they  must  transcend  all  religious,  political,  class  and  economic  barriers.  Organizational  goals 
are  focused  on  unity,  economy,  education,  institutions,  self-defense,  cultural  values  and  political  libera- 
tion (Anaya  2). 

The  Plan  of  Aztlan  also  calls  for  a  nation-wide  walk-out  by  Chicanos  at  educational  institutions 
until  there  is  a  complete  revision  of  the  educational  system  (Anaya  2).  In  addition,  it  calls  for  the  cre- 
ation of  an  independent  local,  regional  and  national  political  party-la  Raza  L  nida-the  United  Race.  La 
Raza  Unida  party  held  its  first  national  convention  in  1972  (Chicano).  It  is  an  independent  community 
organization  that  is  dedicated  to  the  betterment  of  the  Chicano  race.  It  is  not  manipulated  by  the  two 
mainstream  political  parties,  instead  it  is  independent  and  accountable  only  to  the  Chicano  people  and 
their  principles. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  Chicano  movement,  like  in  the  African- American  Civil  Rights 
Movement,  music  developed  as  an  important  part  of  the  Mexican- American  Civil  Rights  Movement.  For 
example,  the  Ballad  of  Gregorio  Cortez  tells  the  story  of  an  early  border  hero  who  killed  a  lawman  who 
tried  to  arrest  him  unjustly  (Chicano).  The  corrido.  or  ballad,  became  a  popular  form  of  music.  These 
corridos  spread  the  story  of  their  plight  and  the  injustices  committed  against  then-  population  within  the 
United  States.  They  told  of  the  taking  of  then  lands,  crimes  committed  against  Chicanos  by  the  Anglos, 
and  the  horrible  treatment  of  Chicano  workers. 

During  the  Great  Depression,  Mexican-Americans  were  hit  especially  hard.  As  the  Depression 
engulfed  the  United  States  in  the  early  1930's,  fear  and  anxiety  spread  amongst  the  white  Americans, 
especially  those  in  the  Southwest,  that  Mexicans  were  taking  jobs  as  well  as  welfare  benefits  away  from 
them.  For  this  reason,  many  Chicanos  were  deprived  of  jobs  in  the  private  and  public  sectors 
(Balderrama  2).  In  addition,  immigration  and  deportation  measures  were  taken  against  Mexican- 
Americans.  Many  were  repatriated  back  to  Mexico  in  an  incessant  cry  of  "get  rid  of  the  Mexicans"  (2). 
As  a  result,  barrios,  or  Mexican  neighborhoods,  across  the  nation  literally  disappeared. 
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Despues  de  ser  explotados  After  being  exploited 

En  estas  tierras  del  Norte  In  these  lands  of  the  north 

Aliora  son  arrojados  Now  they  are  being  thrown  out 

Por  no  tener  pasaporte  For  not  having  a  passport 

"La  Crisis  Actual,"  Corrido  "The  Present  Crisis,"  Ballad 

(Balderrama  49) 

The  most  common  cause  of  deportation  was  for  entering  or  being  in  the  United  States  illegally. 
If  an  illegal  alien  was  apprehended,  they  had  two  choices  --  they  could  either  ask  for  a  hearing  to  decide 
their  case  or  they  could  voluntarily  return  to  la  madre  patria,  the  mother  country  (Balderrama  50).  Most 
left  the  country  voluntarily,  due  to  the  fact  that  no  arrest  warrant  was  issued  and  no  legal  record  of  the 
incident  was  kept.  This  left  the  deportees  free  to  try  and  reenter  the  U.S.  in  the  future,  permitting  the 
Mexican-Americans  and  Mexican  Nationals  to  remain  hopeful  that  they  would  have  a  better  life  in  the 
future  (Balderrama  52). 

Many  groups  supported  mass  deportation,  such  as  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Members 
were  led  to  believe  that  "getting  rid  of  the  Mexicans  would  open  up  jobs  for  deserving  Americans" 
(Balderrama  53).  The  AFL  pressured  the  Immigration  Department  to  interrogate  Mexicans  wherever 
they  found  them.  According  to  one  witness  of  these  events,  "For  a  time  officers  of  the  Department  would 
arrest  Mexicans  by  the  truckload:  they  would  drive  up  in  front  of  a  store  or  poolroom  and  fill  the  truck, 
take  them  to  the  Department  for  questioning  and  ...thousands  of  them  have  been  deported"  (qtd.  in 
Balderrama  53).  In  addition,  many  patriotic  groups  and  organizations  supported  this  mass  deportation. 
They  disregarded  the  fact  that  many  of  these  Mexican-Americans  and  Mexican  Nationals  had  fought 
beside  them  in  the  war  in  Europe.  Americans  were  practically  desperate  to  get  rid  of  these  people  who 
were  so  resented  because  they  would  work  for  half  the  wages  Americans  made  and  were  more  readily 
hired  because  of  their  loyalty,  hard  work  and  better  work  (Balderrama  53). 

In  efforts  to  increase  its  body  count,  the  Immigration  Service  focused  its  quest  to  places  where 
the  largest  concentrations  of  the  Chicano  population  lived.  For  this  reason,  any  cits7  in  California  or  the 
Southwest  could  be  targeted.  In  six  California  cities,  including  Los  Angeles.  San  Diego  and  San 
Francisco,  549  Mexicans  were  deported  between  August  1933  and  May  1934  (Balderrama  55).  Scare 
tactics,  rumors  and  propaganda  were  widely  used  in  creating  an  atmosphere  of  fear.  One  of  the  most 
well-known  raids  took  place  in  San  Fernando,  California  on  Ash  Wednesday  a  holy  day  of  great  signif- 
icance for  Catholics.  In  this  raid,  immigration  agents,  without  search  warrants,  went  door-to-door  in 
Mexican  communities  and  demanded  verification  of  legal  residency.  If  one  was  unable  to  produce  such 
verification,  they  were  arrested  and  taken  to  jail  (56).  A  widespread  violation  of  human  rights  existed. 
Individuals  caught  in  these  raids  were  summarily  deported  without  being  informed  of  or  accorded  their 
legal  rights.  These  raids  came  to  be  publicized  as  a  scare  tactic  to  persuade  Chicanos,  legal  and  illegal, 
to  leave  (Balderrama  56). 

Mexico,  also  suffering  from  the  Depression,  agreed  to  take  back  those  being  deported  from  the 
United  States.  Many  Mexicans  were  offered  free  transportation  back  to  Mexico.  The  repatriation  move- 
ment soon  surpassed  Mexico's  ability  to  absorb  the  returning  former  refugees  (Catalano  52).  During  this 
time  period  of  deportation  and  repatriation,  nearly  500,000  Mexicans  returned  to  their  homeland.  This 
merely  shifted  mass  unemployment  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico. 

A  decade  later,  the  Linked  States  experienced  a  shortage  of  labor  due  to  World  War  II  (Catalano 
52).  The  United  States  asked  Mexico  to  fill  this  shortage  and  in  1942  the  two  countries  negotiated  an 
agreement  whereby  Mexico  would  supply  labor  contract  workers,  braceros  (lined  hands).  Thousands  of 
Mexicans  came  to  the  United  States  on  temporary  visas.  Competing  with  these  new  braceros  were  the 
Mexican- Americans  who  had  survived  the  deportation  and  repatriation  programs.  The  original  bracero 
program  operated  from  1942  to  194?  and  later  from  1947  to  1964  bringing  to  the  United  States  approx- 
imately five  million  Mexican  Nationals  (53). 
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Nuestro  lema  es  el  trabajo 
queremos  tierras  y  arados 
pues  la  patria  necesita 
de  sus  campos  cultivados 

"Corrido  del  Agrarista" 
(Balderrama  157) 


Our  motto  is  work 
we  want  land  and  plows 
for  the  land  needs 
its  fields  cultivated 

"The  Ballad  of  the  Agrarist' 


With  the  onslaught  of  these  Mexican  laborers  working  in  the  growing  agricultural  industry,  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  protect  their  rights.  They  were  considered  cheap,  but  hard-working  labor.  For 
this  reason,  they  were  often  taken  advantage  of  by  their  employers.  There  were  language  barriers  and 
the  Chicanos  were  sometimes  ignorant  of  their  rights  (Catalano  59).  However,  as  their  world  began 
opening  up  during  World  War  II,  a  new  awareness  arose  in  the  Mexican-American  community  making 
them  more  eager  than  ever  for  justice.  They  soon  realized  the  resources  for  their  struggle  could  be  found 
only  within  their  own  community. 

According  to  Julie  Catalano.  historically  Mexican-Americans  were  at  the  forefront  of  the  labor 
reform  movement  (59).  Dating  back  as  early  as  1883,  Mexican-American  cowboys  led  a  strike  demand- 
ing higher  pay  from  the  powerful  cattle  companies  in  Texas.  Also,  about  ten  years  later,  Chicano  miners 
fought  the  dual-wage  system  that  paid  whites  higher  wages  than  their  Mexican-American  counterparts. 
This  fight  for  labor  reform  and  equal  pay  continued  into  the  20th  century  (Catalano  60).  For  example. 
they  protested  the  living  conditions  on  a  ranch  near  Wheatland,  California.  The  riot  that  ensued  here  led 
to  a  general  awareness  of  the  plight  of  the  immigrant  workers.  This  event  is  considered  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  farm  labor  unions. 

One  of  the  first  organized  groups  for  Mexican  workers  was  the  Confederacion  de  Uniones 
Obreras  Mexicanas  (CUOM),  or  the  Confederation  of  Unions  of  Mexican  Workers  (Catalano  60).  The  20 
established  chapters  in  California  registered  about  3,000  workers.  In  1928.  the  union  led  a  strike  against 
the  Imperial  Valley  melon  farmers  while  also  serving  as  a  training  ground  for  future  labor  leaders.  In 
1931.  Mexican- American  women  in  the  Los  Angeles  garment  industry  were  unionized  by  labor  organiz- 
er Rosa  Pesotta  who  used  bilingual  radio  and  newspaper  campaigns  to  attract  hundreds  of  Chicanas  to 
the  union  (Chicano).  Two  years  later,  during  the  El  Monte  Bern-  Strike,  a  new  union-La  Confederacion 
de  Uniones  de  Campesinos  v  Obreros  Mexicanos  (CUCOM)-was  formallv  recognized  by  the  California 
growers.  Also  in  1933,  the  Los  Angeles  chapter  of  the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  went 
on  strike  (Chicano).  Half  of  these  women  were  Mexican- Americans.  Also  during  this  decade.  Bert 
Corona  began  to  organize  unions  for  cannery  and  warehouse  workers  in  the  Southwest.  Many  organiza- 
tions fighting  for  better  conditions  sprang  up  in  the  Chicano  population.  One  of  the  main  leaders  of  this 
movement  was  Cesar  Chavez. 

Cesar  Chavez,  the  grandson  of  Cesario  Chavez  who  had  crossed  the  border  from  Chihuahua. 
Mexico,  fleeing  the  hardships  of  his  homeland,  played  a  significant  role  in  bettering  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  Chicano  workers  (Cesar).  When  Cesar  was  ten  years  old.  disaster  struck  when  a  business  deal  his 
father  had  made  fell  through.  As  a  result,  the  Chavez  family  lost  their  farm  and  all  of  their  belongings. 
This  was  in  the  time  period  following  the  stock  market  crash  so  there  were  very  few  jobs  available.  To 
make  matters  worse  the  Southwest  was  experiencing  a  serious  drought.  The  next  year,  the  Chavez  fam- 
ily joined  another  300.000  migrant  workers  who  followed  the  crop  throughout  California.  They  would 
travel  all  over  the  state,  picking  whatever  was  in  season.  They  had  no  permanent  homes  and  lived  in 
dingy  overcrowded  housing  without  bathrooms,  electricity  or  running  water.  At  times,  they  lived  in  the 
pickup  trucks  in  which  thev  traveled.  Traveling  all  over  the  state  made  schooling  difficult  for  these 
migrant  farm  workers  (Cesar). 

Cesar  Chavez  and  Ins  siblings  attended  thirty  schools  while  they  were  on  the  move  (Cesar). 
Often  the  teachers  were  unfriendly.  Many  of  them  were  prejudiced  against  these  Spanish-speaking  stu- 
dents. Their  teachers  often  felt  that  since  these  children  would  soon  move  on  to  other  farms  in  other 
towns,  teaching  them  was  not  worth  the  effort.  Despite  all  these  difficulties.  Cesar  Chavez  graduated 
from  the  eighth  grade,  while  working  part-time  in  the  fields.  He  began  working  full-time  after  gradua- 
tion with  working  in  the  vineyards  being  his  top  preference.  This  was  because  grape  pickers  generally 
stayed  in  the  same  place  for  a  longer  time  (Cesar). 
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While  working  in  the  vineyards,  Chavez  noticed  that  the  labor  contractors  and  the  land  owners 
exploited  the  workers  and  he  began  to  try  reasoning  with  these  people  about  higher  pay  and  better  work- 
ing conditions  (Cesar).  Out  of  fear  of  losing  their  jobs,  his  fellow  workers  would  not  support  Chavez  or 
his  quest.   This  left  him  powerless. 

In  1944,  Chavez  joined  the  United  States  Navy  and  at  the  end  of  his  tour,  returned  to  California 
to  work  in  the  fields.  He  and  his  wife  began  to  teach  the  Chicano  farm  workers  to  read  and  write  so  they 
could  take  the  test  to  become  American  citizens  (Cesar).  They  hoped  that  as  citizens,  the  farm  workers 
would  have  less  reservations  about  joining  his  fight  for  better  conditions  in  the  work  place.  Chavez  was 
eventually  recruited  by  the  local  Community  Service  Organization(CSO)  to  help  inform  the  migrant 
workers  of  their  rights.  Chavez  began  picking  apricots  during  the  day  and  registering  Mexican- 
Americans  to  vote  at  night.  He  began  to  neglect  his  job  in  the  fields,  lost  his  job,  and  as  a  result  went  to 
work  full-time  for  the  CSO.  Continuing  his  fight  for  the  migrant  workers,  Chavez  found  that  the 
Chicanos  were  still  hesitant  to  stand  up  for  their  rights. 

In  1962,  at  the  age  of  35,  Cesar  Chavez  left  his  well-paying  job  to  form  his  own  union-the 
National  Farm  Workers  Association  (NFWA).  He  traveled  throughout  California,  from  camp  to  camp, 
picking  up  a  few  followers.  After  six  months,  300  members  had  joined  the  NFWA  (Cesar).  They  began 
to  demand  their  rights  to  fair  pay  and  better  working  conditions.  No  one  would  work  in  the  fields  with- 
out these  conditions  realized.  In  1965  a  major  confrontation  occurred  when  the  grape  growers  refused 
to  listen  to  the  union's  demands.  As  a  result,  the  growers  left  the  fields  and  the  unharvested  grapes  rot- 
ted in  the  fields.  Their  strike  backfired.  Illegal  workers  were  brought  in  and  strikebreakers  and  thugs 
were  brought  in  to  attack  the  strikers  (Cesar).  During  this  time,  union  members,  including  Chavez,  were 
jailed  repeatedly.  However,  with  public  officials,  religious  leaders  and  ordinary  citizens  from  across  the 
entire  country  flocking  to  California  in  Chavez's  defense,  grape  growers  began  signing  agreements  with 
the  union.  The  union  lifted  the  grape  boycott.  This  was  just  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  successful  career 
for  Cesar  Chavez.  For  instance,  he  decided  to  spread  his  cause  outside  of  California  and  called  for  a 
nationwide  boycott  of  lettuce.  This  had  widespread  success  with  people  from  all  over  boycotting  the  sale 
of  lettuce  and  some  even  picketing  in  front  of  grocery  stores  (Cesar). 

With  growing  popularity,  the  union  changed  its  name  to  the  United  Farm  Workers  of  America 
(UFW)  and  continued  to  gain  support.  Adding  to  the  lettuce  boycott,  Chavez  called  for  the  boycott  of 
grapes  again  after  relations  with  grape  growers  deteriorated  (Cesar).  In  addition  to  the  boycotts,  Chavez 
often  fasted  to  protest  the  treatment  of  the  Mexican- Americans.  Eventually  the  workers'  terms  were  met 
and  the  Linked  Farm  Workers  called  off  both  boycotts.  But  the  fight  did  not  end  here.  After  several 
changes  in  the  California  labor  laws,  the  unionized  farm  workers  inarched  again  for  better  wages  and 
improved  working  conditions.  Chavez  dedicated  his  life  to  the  fight  for  social  justice  with  fairness,  dig- 
nity and  justice.  In  carrying  out  his  quest,  he  developed  a  various  blend  of  styles,  philosophies  and  val- 
ues. He  dedicated  himself  to  "Non- Violence,  Volunteerism,  Public  Action,  "Si  Se  Puede  (Yes  You  Can)," 
Egalitarianism,  Education  of  the  Heart,  Solidarity/Unity,  Respect  for  All  Cultures.  Religions  and 
Lifestyles"  (United).  He  achieved  the  first  collective  bargaining  agreement  between  farm  workers  and 
growers  in  the  continental  United  States  and  established  the  first  and  only  performing  pension  plan  for 
retired  farm  workers.  Even  after  his  death,  Chavez's  cause  continues  through  the  UFW.  Throughout  its 
existence,  "the  United  Farm  Workers  has  maintained  itself  as  a  viable  union  representing  one  of  the  most 
abused  and  powerless  sectors  of  American  society,  agricultural  labor"  (Villareal  67). 

Coinciding  with  the  struggle  for  equality  in  the  fields  was  the  struggle  for  equality  in  the  schools. 
Like  the  African- American  Civil  Rights  Movement,  there  was  and  still  is  a  Mexican-American  struggle  to 
reform  an  educational  system  that  failed  to  properly  educate  Chicano  students.  This  failure  in  education 
results  in  a  50  percent  drop  out  rate  among  Chicanos  and  leaves  many  others  illiterate  and  unskilled 
(Chicano).  Like  the  African-American  Civil  Rights  Movement,  there  were  struggles  and  court  cases  along 
the  way  to  integrate  school  systems  and  provide  equal  educational  opportunities.  Beginning  on  March  3, 
1968,  10,000  students  initiated  a  one-and-a-half  week  walk-out  of  five  East  Los  Angeles  high  schools. 
Similar  walk-outs  occurred  in  other  cities.  In  Los  Angeles,  thirteen  people  were  indicted  for  conspiracy 
to  disturb  the  peace.  The  next  year  in  Texas,  a  student  challenged  a  ruling  that  allowed  only  one 
Mexican-American  to  be  chosen  for  the  cheerleading  squad.  After  her  petition  was  rejected,  more  than 
1,700  high  school  students  walked  out  of  class  to  demand  Mexican-American  cheerleaders,  teachers, 
counselors  and  representation  in  the  curriculum.   Now,  there  is  an  ongoing  debate  over  bilingual  educa- 
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tion  (Chicano). 

Richard  Valencia  states  that,  "with  respect  to  Chicano  students... they  are  the  prime  example  of 
pupils  affected  by  the  pernicious  ideologies,  institutional  mechanisms,  and  outcomes  of  educational 
inequality"  (3).  School  failure  among  Chicano  students  refers  to  their  persistently,  pervasively  and  dis- 
proportionately low  academic  achievement.  Chicano  school  failure  is  deeply  rooted  in  history  and  not 
confined  to  one  location.  As  with  segregation  and  African-American  students,  the  connection  between 
school  segregation  and  academic  achievement  of  Chicano  students  has  been  widely  documented 
(Valencia  7).  "The  segregation  of  school-age  Latinos,  of  which  two-thirds  arc  Chicano.  has  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  now  have  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  the  most  highly  segregated  group  of 
America's  children"  (qtd.  in  Valencia  7).  One  contributing  factor  to  this  lower  academic  achievement  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  Chicano  students'  language  and  culture  have  been  excluded  from  the  school  curricu- 
lum. Valencia  believes  that  the  inclusion  of  language  and  cultural  components  in  education  could  help 
raise  academic  performance  and  lower  the  Chicano  drop-out  rate  (8).  Education  will  lead  to  higher  par- 
ticipation and  success  in  the  future. 

As  a  result  of  the  Chicano  Civil  Rights  Movement,  there  has  been  an  emergence  of  Mexican- 
American  political  power  and  the  creation  of  a  third  political  party.  Even  though  the  idea  of  a  third  polit- 
ical party  eventually  proved  ineffectual.  La  Raza  Unida  inspired  a  generation  of  political  activists  and 
pioneered  voter  registration  strategies  that  eventually  led  to  the  election  of  thousands  of  Chicanos  to 
political  office  (Chicano).  Claiming  that  neither  the  Democratic  Parrt  nor  the  Republican  Party  has  rep- 
resented Chicanos  or  allowed  them  full  participation.  La  Raza  Unida  was  established  (Quihones  109). 
Although  they  are  a  third  party,  they  work  with  other  organizations  that  represent  their  population  on  an 
equal  basis.  Their  only  requirement  in  working  with  other  groups  is  that  they  are  working  to  the  bet- 
terment of  their  communities  (Partido).  They  are  devoted  to  organizing  their  population,  raising  their 
consciousness  and  rescuing  their  culture.  At  their  first  national  convention  in  1972.  the  main  figures  pre- 
sent were  Jose  Angel  Gutierrez,  Corky  Gonzales.  Reies  Lopez  Tijerina  and  Cesar  Chavez. 

There  are  numerous  organizations  working  to  further  the  cause  of  Chicanos.  The  League  of 
LTnited  Latin  American  Citizens  (LLTLAC),  for  example,  is  the  largest  and  oldest  Hispanic  organization 
in  the  Linked  States  (Marquez  1).  Established  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas  it  has  been  working  since  1929 
to  assure  Hispanic  citizens  a  good  education,  better  jobs  and  the  civil  rights  promised  to  every  American. 
Similar  to  the  NAACP.  this  civil  rights  group  was  subject  to  problems  and  obstacles  in  gaining  member- 
ship. One  activist  recalled  that  in  the  early  1930's  "the  LLTAC  Flying  Squadrons,  or  organizing  teams, 
were  subject  to  harassment  or  arrest  by  law  enforcement  officials  in  South  Texas  who  believed  that 
LULAC  represented  a  subversive  force"  (Marquez  2).  LULAC's  political  activists  fought  racism  with  a 
religious  zeal  while  still  embracing  the  Lnited  States  which  rejected  their  people  and  their  culture.  They 
maintained  their  pride  in  their  culture  and  heritage  while  advocating  the  acquisition  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, loyalty  to  the  Linked  States  and  participation  in  American  civic  and  social  activities.  LULAC  pre- 
ferred dialogue  and  quiet  diplomacy  over  pressure  tactics  and  demonstrations.  They  often  criticized 
Chicano  organizations  who  pressed  for  rapid  change  through  confrontation  practices.  Paul  Andow. 
National  President  of  LULAC  in  1 963  stated: 

LULAC  has  been  the  lone  spokesman  on  Civil  Rights  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.   We  have 
not  sought  solutions  to  problems  by  marching  to  Washington,  sit-in's  or  picketing  or  other 
outward  manifestations.   We  have  always  gone  to  the  source  of  the  problem  and  discussed  it 
intelligently  in  a  calm  and  collected  manner... Mass  meetings  and  mass  gatherings  often  times 
lead  to  mass  hysteria.   This  paves  the  way  for  emotional  and  irrational  thinking  which  [are] 
not  the  criteria  for  clear  thinking  Americans.  We  have  been  taught  to  be  courteous  and  highly 
respectful  of  all  offices  in  our  governmental  pattern  whether  we  agree  with  the  individual  serv- 
ing that  office  or  not.    (qtd.  in  Marquez  64) 

Also,  like  the  African-American  Civil  Rights  Movement,  there  are  numerous  student  groups 
working  to  further  the  cause.  Such  groups  are  MEChA.  or  the  Chicano  Student  Movement  of  Aztlan. 
MAYO,  the  Mexican-American  Youth  Organization  and  the  Brown  Berets.  The  Chicano  youth  perceived 
a  political  vacuum  in  traditional  community  politics  as  represented  by  Mexican-American  political 
groups  and  other  middle-class  groups  (Garcia  5).    These  organizations  were  still  promoting  a  moderate 
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agenda  while  African- Americans  were  "taking  to  the  streets  and  white  youths  were  closing  down  univer- 
sities" (5).  Chicano  youths  were  hypersensitive  to  the  external  conditions  such  as  the  Kennedy  election, 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement,  Lyndon  Johnson's  War  on  Poverty,  the  Vietnam  War,  Berkeley's  Free  Speech 
Movement  and  other  events  affecting  their  barrios.  They  were  the  ones  responsible  for  the  development 
of  the  ideology  of  chicanismo.  With  an  emphasis  on  dignity,  self -worth,  pride,  uniqueness,  feeling  of  cul- 
tural rebirth  and  economic  opportunities,  this  attitude  spread  throughout  the  nation  (Garcia  7). 

The  Mexican-American  Youth  Organization,  MAYO,  was  a  youth  organization  advocating  edu- 
cational and  social  change.  Established  in  1967  in  San  Francisco  by  five  young  Chicanos-Jose  Angel 
Gutierrez,  Mario  Compean,  Willie  Velasquez,  Ignacio  Perez  and  Juan  Patlan-MAYO  began  through  a 
common  interest  in  supporting  the  Texas  farm  worker  movement  (Navarro  81).  Los  Cinco,  as  the  five 
were  known,  were  concerned  with  the  conservatism  of  other  Chicano  organizations  in  Texas.  After  form- 
ing the  group,  their  first  goal  was  to  organize  the  barrios  of  Texas  to  improve  the  overall  quality  of  life. 
Their  constitution  states  their  purpose  as  the  following:  "The  purpose  of  the  Mexican-American  Youth 
Organization  is  to  establish  a  coordinated  effort  in  the  organization  of  groups  interested  in  solving  prob- 
lems of  the  Chicano  community  and  to  develop  leaders  from  within  the  communities"  (Navarro  89). 
Their  constitutions  provided  a  framework  through  which  Chicanos  sought  to  become  involved  in  areas 
such  as  education,  social  welfare  and  civil  rights.  They  also  sought  to  lessen  neighborhood  tensions,  elim- 
inate discrimination,  fight  juvenile  delinquency  and  foster  political  empowerment  (90).  Of  all  these 
goals,  education  received  the  heaviest  involvement: 

For  some  reason  education  was  top  priority  with  just  about  every  family  in  the  state.   This 
goes  beyond  Texas  too.   So  that  was  the  safest  route  for  us  to  take,  because  if  we  could 
convince  Chicanos,  parents  especially,  that  one  of  our  major  objectives  was  to  help  as  many 
Chicanos  as  possible  to  get  them  a  good  education... then  our  [support]  would  increase, 
(qtd.  in  Navarro  91) 

The  Brown  Berets  evolved  from  a  grant  provided  by  the  Southern  California  Council  of  Churches 
(Sanchez).  It  was  founded  on  December  3,  1967  in  East  Los  Angeles  by  David  Sanchez.  They  planned 
and  carried  out  a  series  of  demonstrations  held  in  front  of  the  East  Los  Angeles  Sheriff's  Station.  They 
participated  in  the  school  walk-outs  and  even  activated  them  ahead  of  schedule.  As  a  result  of  the  walk- 
outs, thirteen  Chicanos  were  arrested,  including  many  Brown  Berets. 

The  Brown  Berets  also  began  planning  the  Chicano  Moratorium.  At  the  first  Moratorium,  2,000 
people  attended  the  rally  and  march  (Sanchez).  Three  months  later,  the  Brown  Berets  staged  the  second 
Chicano  Moratorium  bringing  in  5,000  to  participate  in  the  rally  and  march.  Six  months  later,  the  third 
Chicano  Moratorium  was  held.  This  time  30,000  people  participated  in  the  Moratorium.  During  their 
inarch,  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  and  Sheriff's  Department  attacked  the  Chicano  community 
which  led  to  a  riot.  In  the  aftermath,  Ruben  Salazar,  the  Chicano  journalist,  was  killed  by  a  tear  gas  pro- 
jectile shot  into  the  Silver  Dollar  Cafe  (Moran).  To  protest  the  death  of  Ruben  Salazar  and  the  police 
over-reaction,  the  Brown  Berets  organized  a  fourth  rally.  This  time  the  police  were  waiting  for  them  and 
opened  fire  on  the  mass,  killing  and  wounding  35  Chicanos.  In  addition,  88  Chicanos  were  arrested 
(Sanchez).  After  being  disbanded  in  1972,  the  Brown  Berets  have  been  reestablished  and  continue  their 
quest  today. 

MEChA,  the  Movimiento  Estudiantil  Chicano  de  Aztlan  (Chicano  Student  Movement  of  the 
Southwest),  came  about  in  1969  motivated  by  the  Plan  de  Aztlan  at  a  conference  held  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Santa  Barbara.  All  groups  represented  at  the  conference  agreed  to  form  one  umbrella 
group  incorporating  themselves  into  one  organization.  The  purpose  behind  this  name  change  was  to  con- 
solidate, strengthen  and  broaden  the  student  sector  of  the  Chicano  youth  movement  so  that  it  could  oper- 
ate in  local  as  well  as  national  politics  (Navarro  69).  Their  philosophy  stresses  liberation  of  education- 
al, socioeconomic  and  political  empowerment  for  all  Chicanos  and  Chicanas  (MEChA).  It  continued  in 
the  effort  to  recapture  what  had  been  lost  through  the  socialization  process  imposed  by  American  schools, 
churches  and  other  institutions  (The  Making).  They  established  themselves  as  powerful  forces  in  their 
communities  and  in  their  schools.  MEChA  called  for  Chicano  Studies  programs  and  support  services  pro- 
grams to  be  established  on  college  campuses. 


Mexican-Americans  contributed  to  the  social  protests  typical  of  the  1960's  and  into  the  1970's. 
Like  African-Americans,  they  were  fighting  to  ensure  their  civil  liberties.  Mexican-Americans  have  a  long 
history  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  Southwest,  and  a  long  history  of  turmoil  with  the  majority 
race.  The  Chicano  Movement  brought  about  a  revitalization  of  Mexican  identity  and  culture  in  politics, 
the  arts  and  all  aspects  of  society  (Griswold  del  Castillo  146).  Chicanos  will  be  one  of  the  main  archi- 
tects in  the  reinvention  of  the  United  States  in  the  next  century.  What  will  take  place  will  be  a  mestiza- 
je-"a  complex,  often  conflictive  project  of  amalgamation  and  invention"  (147).  This  will  be  a  major 
challenge  for  the  United  States  in  the  21st  century.  "  The  moral,  intellectual,  and  esthetic  record  of 
Mexican-Americans  spanning  the  experience  from  indigenous  to  immigrant,  white  to  dark,  and  rich  to 
poor  constitutes  an  inheritance  for  future  generations  who  are  to  confront  this  challenge"  (147). 

"I  am  Joaquin. 

lost  in  a  world  of  confusion, 

caught  up  in  the  whirl  of 

a  gringo  society, 

confused  by  the  rules, 

scorned  by  attitudes, 

suppressed  by  manipulation, 

and  destroyed  by  modern  society... 

"I  am  the   masses  of  my  people 

and  I  refuse  to  be  absorbed. 

I  am  Joaquin. 

The  odds  are  great 

but  my  spirit  is  strong, 

my  faith  unbreakable. 

my  blood  is  pure. 

I  am  Aztec  prince 

and  Christian  Christ. 

I  shall  endure !    I  will  endure ! " 

Rodolfo  Gonzales 
/  am  Joaquin 
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